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“HOOKEY’S” LECTURE. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





THERE lived in the scandal-loving, secluded village 
of R——, not a hundred years ago, one of the oddest 
old chaps that was ever wrapped up in this ‘‘ mortal 
coil.” Though unfortunate in birth and cireum- 
stances, and seemingly in some of his phrenological 
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sense when discussing most of the interesting topics 
of the day. Especially upon the theme classed “ hack- 
neyed”’ by lecturers—intemperance—he was an ar- 
dent orator, a warm advocate for reform ; still, it was 
generally known that occasionally his theory and 
practice conflicted. 

For instance: Upon a very cold day, or exactly the 
reverse, he had been guilty, more than once, *‘ just 
for the stomach’s sake,” as he was wont to excuse 
the act, of indulging in a generous potation. Thein- 
habitants of R—— were much noted for their love of 
the “ardent,” so “Hookey,” the subject of this 
sketch—but why thus nicknamed ‘“ deponent know- 
eth not ”*—had a great field for the exercise of his 
arguments in the cause of temperance. 

A young collegian, as frolicsome a fellow as can be 
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imagined, a native of R——, once while at home on 
vacation, proposed to some congenial-hearted fun- 
lovers, that Hookey be induced to deliver a lecture 
upon the terrors of intemperance, and that a small 
admittance fee be asked for his benefit—with the un- 
derstanding that as soon as he had got well under 
way with his subject, a grand “skedaddling” from 
the hall should take place. . 

The proposition was hailed with delight, and steps 
immediately taken to carry the programme into 
effect. Hokey, after a little reflection, accepted the 
invitation, provided he would be allowed to act as the 
recipient of the t contributed—receiving it at 
the door as his hearers entered. 

This proposal was willingly acceded to, and the 
time was fixed; announcements being made by im- 
Mense posters, paid for by the scapegrace collegian, 
and headed: 





“IMPORTANT Norice!—Lecture by ‘our bright, 
particular star,’ etc.” 


Quite a large was » composed 
wholly, however, of the male gender, fur the ladies 
of R—— well knew that an undertaking planned by 
Jack N——, the dare-devil student, meant mixchief, 
and so wisely staid at home. 

The hour for the commencement of his lecture hav- 
ing arrived, Hookey,,with commendable gravity and 
courage for a man making his debut in public, mount- 
ed the platform—the goodly sum of silver received 
jingling pleasantly in the deep recesses of his panta- 
loons pocket—for it was in times when “ change” was 
plenty—and with much pathos and energy began. 

He was getting fully aroused in the good work, 
when suddenly every one present, as if by magic, 
arose to their feet, and hurriedly scrambled toward 
the door, making their exit from the building on the 
* double quick.” 

Hookey, under the mistaken impression that, while 
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listening to his address, they had abstained from im- 
bibing “strong drink ” full as long as customary, and 
that their thirst was augmented by the heat of the 
room—judging from the parched condition of his own 
throat—hallooed, in the loudest tones he could com- 
mand: 

“Hold, gentlemen—hold! Jf you're all going to 
get a drink, can’t ye invite me?” 

It was some time before he could be made to believe 
that their sudden leave-taking was a premeditated 
arrangement; but when convinced, with a mournful 


elegant elegiac writer: 


“*My sweetest hopes can never be fulfilled, 
For argument is wasted here on desert air.’ "* 





A TOUGH CASE. 


Rev. Simeon Parmlee, well known in Northern 
Vermont, and for many years asettled minister in 
the town of Westford, used to relate the following, 
respecting one of his parishioners, who never was 
known to engage in any religious conversation, so 
strongly was he attached to things earthly. Mr. 
Parmlee called one day to have a talk with him. He 
wished to have the minister walk over his well-culti- 
vated farm, which request was complied with. After 
looking at his stock and crops, he waited for an op- 
portunity to change the subject to things of a reli- 
gious nature. At last the minister thought the time 
had arrived, when he said, ‘All these things are well 
enough in their place, but thou lackest one thing.” 
“ Yes, yes,” said the farmer, ‘a good cart—and I'll 
have it, too.” The minister gave it up. 





A SLIGHT CORRECTION. 

Old Rev. Mr. R——, a Worcester county divine, 
was one day attending the funeral of one of the mem- 
bers of his church, when, after praising the many 
virtues of the deceased, he turned to the bereaved 
| husband, and said, “* My beloved brother, you have 
been called to part with one of the best and loveliest 
of wives.” Up jumped the sorrow-stricken husband, 
interrupting the tearful minister by sorrowfully say- 
ing, ‘Ono, Brother R——; not the best, but abeout 
middling—abeout middling, Brother R——.” 
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THE HOUSE BY THE SEA. 


BY MKS. R. B. EDSON. 

SOFT white bank of fog 
rolled slowly back, disclosing 
@ long, level sweep of sandy 
beach, with the cool waters 
plashing softly on its smooth 
white bosom. Along the 
shore, some half a dozen 
fishing-boats floated out to 
the lengths of their rusty 
chains, and, bringing up 
with a sudden jerk, lurched 
back again, driving their 
prows deep into the yielding 
sand, A little further out, 
a half dozen clumsy-looking 
oyster- barges were slowly 
getting under weigh, their 
occupants busily speculating upon the probable run 
of luck for the day. Lounging slowly along the 
beach, inhaling the cool sea air, came two young men 
—young, though one was nigh thirty-five, while the 
other was some ten years his junior. But the faces 
were frank and pure, and such faces do not grow old 
early. 











“Isn’t this invigorating, Ross?” said the elder of 
the two, expanding his chest, and drawing in the 
salt, bracing air. “I tell you, old fellow, I have taken 
@ new lease of life down here, in this ‘ cottage by the 
sea.’ I feela dozen years younger than I did last 
week, shut up in that musty old office, with Coke and 
Blackstone.” 

“Yes,” putting his cigar in an absent manner, “I 
think you do. I wouldn’t like that old tiger up at 
the house,” nodding shortly toward a low, rambling 
structure, some forty rods up from the beach, “ for a 
regular tonic, though. I say, Randolph,” abruptly, 
“ doesn’t it make your blood tingle—the way in which 
she uses that girl? Whatdo you make of her, any 
way?” 

“ What—the ‘ tiger?’” with an amused smile. 

“No, no—the girl. Isn’t shea strange bird, to find 
in such a nest? I have a vague sort of a fancy that 
she rose from the sea, or dropped from the clouds, 
or—”’ 

“Mill! Mill!” screamed the harsh voice of a wo- 
man, who was standing in the open dvor, shading her 
eyes with her hand, and peering sharply down a line 
of broken stone wall, overrun with blackberry vines 
and wild clematis. A little brown bundle, almost the 
exact color of the” wall, slowly uncoiled itself, and 
stood erect. ‘There,’ screamed the woman, “if 
you’ve got down from your everlasting perch, just 
come up here and watch the copple-crown pullet to 
her nest. It’s somewhere down by the hollow in the 
marsh, in that rank grass. She’s got a good nestful, 
I'll be bound. There,” she added, as the girl came 
up to the door, *‘ you see that red string; now you 
keep just far enough behind to keep itin sight, and 
not near enough to scare her; fur pullets are dread- 
ful crotchety. And,” she continued, as the girl 
walked slowly away, with the ‘ copple-crown” in 
the distance, “let me tell you, it wont be wholesome 
for you if you lose her!” 

It was a quaint little figure that came slowly down 
the beaten path that wound in and out through the 

coarse marsh grasses. It was hard telling her age; 
she might possibly have been fifteen, but her uncouth 
dress made her look far less. Her coarse-stuff gown 
was short and scant, and her ankles browm and bare. 
A pair of rusty leather shoes, tied with dingy white 
twine, a blue and white check apron, reaching below 
her dress, and a limp, faded pink calico sun-bonnet, 
completed her atcire. 

Dean Randolph and Ross Clifton sat watching her 
from their seat on the rocks, alittle to the right of 
the “hollow.” She walked slowly, evidently in 








dreamy mood, but she did not once lift her eyes from 
the crimson string, winding through the thick clumps 
of tall green rushes, or trailing slowly over the white, 
pebbly sand. Her bonnet had half fallen off, show- 
ing the clear outline of her profile. 

“R Pp idenly broke in the eager voice of 
the younger of the twain, ‘‘ 1’ve made a discovery!” 

‘* Well, how many are there?” 

“Many what?” with a puzzled alr. 

“ Why, eggs, of course; I thought you had discov- 
ered the nest, to be sure.” 

“Pshaw! Randolph; my discovery concerns you. 
I never thought, until I saw her profile just now— 
though a certain familiar something in her face has 
always haunted me—Dean Randolph, that girl looks 
strangely like you.” 

Randolph turned suddenly pale; then said, in a 
strained voice: 

** You are fanciful, Ross.” 

“ By Jove! Randolph; if I did not know you to be 
the soul of honor, I should think—” 

“ What?” in an even tone, and with a steady look. 

“Forgive me, old fellow, but it’s a fact—the re- 
semblance. I suppose it is one of those strange co- 
incidences that defy explanation.” 

* Let’s go up to the house—it’s getting hot here; 
and besides, the tide is coming in.” 

As they sauntered up the beach, the sudden, start- 
led “ cut-da-cut” of the astonished “ copple-crown” 
told that her hiding-place had been discovered; and, 
looking back, they saw her, half running, half flying 
towards the house, closely followed by the little brown 
tigure, holding closely gathered up before her the 
long check apron. 

It was an unusual thing for strangers to stop at 
the hamlet; but they had offered good pay, and were 
but little trouble, and Margery Fisher had finally 
consented to board them for the two weeks they pro- 
posed to stay. Ofcourse it was just as she said. Ben 
had long ago found out that; besides, Ben Fisher was 
an easy, quiet sort of a man, who would submit to 
most anything, rather than have ascene. Besides, 
he was rather afraid of his wife, and she knew it. I 
should like to be able to say that she did not take ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, but truth compels me 
te assert that she did. He was a small, thin man, 
naturally pale, but browned by constant exposure to 
the sun and salt water. There was a sad, regretful 
look in the soft blue eyes, and the mouth was very 
tender, if not firm. He petted Mill, when his wife 
did not know it; and sometimes, when Mrs. Margery 
was in an amiable mood, she would consent to Mill’s 
going in the boat with him. Ah—weren’t those 
bright days fur Milly! How carefully she would 
draw in the net of shining tishes, and how deftly the 
small brown hands could handle the slender “‘ tongs,” 
finding, by some sort of intuition, the richest and 
tinest beds. Her father said he was always in luck 
when Mill went. But Margery was jealous of Mill’s 
love for her father; nothing made her so wretched as 
to see her evident partiality for him. She was very 
suspicious of him, too, and seemed nervous and un- 
easy when he fondled or talked to the girl. 

One day Margery made a discovery. She went 
down by the blackberry wall—she did not often go 
there, fur some reason best known to herself—-and 
there, in a well-remembered spot, deeply imbedded 
in the sand, was a smooth picce of plank, about a foot 
high, with a vessel rudely carved on one side. Mar- 
gery’s usually red face grew strangely white, and she 
trembled like one in“an ague fit. That night she 
questioned Ben. He admitted that he put it there, 
adding, hesitatingly: 

* You see, Margery, I could not stand it, without 
anything to—” F 

** Hush!” whispered his wife. ‘‘ You must take it 
away. It may put something into her head.” 

‘No, Margery, it must stay there.” And for once 
in his life, Ben Fisher had his way. 

The tisherman’s cottage was avery primitive struc- 
ture, seen through the eyes of our new boarders, but 
in Mrs. Margery’s opinion, it was fine euough for the 
king. She prided herself especially upon her “ fore 
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room ;” there was not another cot in the whole ham- 
let that had one halfas grand. Into this rural para- 
dise she had condescendingly admitted our two 
friends. There was a flush of pride in her face, as 
she showed them into the low, narrow room, mental- 
ly calculating what they would say if they had gone 
to Martha Green’s, or Jim Bond’s, or, in fact, to any 
of the other half-dozen fishers’ huts. 

The room in question was very long and very nar- 
row, and bad a sort of disappointed look about it, as 
if the bare, blank wall had stepped suddenly in and 
blighted its expectations. The floor was of bare 
pine boards, scoured dazzlingly white, and strewed 
with fine beach sand, swept artistically in “ herring- 
bone” pattern. The ceiling, of rough plaster, looked 
as if it had taken a sudden cold, and felt sadly out of 
sorts. A small gilt-framed mirror, with a picture of 
an orange-colored dog, leading by a string a blind old 
man in blue coat and baggy, yellow unmentionables, 
occupying the upper half, hung between the two 
diamond-paned windows. Underneath was a string 
of eggshells, with bits of gay-colored patch pasted on 
in fantastic designs; and over it drooped a slender 
spray of asparagus. A half-dozen straight-backed 
chairs, painted a gorgeous yellow, stood stitfly against 
the wall, and an enormous “ four-poster,” covered 
with a blue and white coverlet, which had been Mrs. 
Margery’s mother’s, and which had been woven by 
her own hands, stood at the lower end of the long 
room. Over the mantel was the only bit of extrava- 
gance Margery had ever been guilty of. 1t was a pic- 
ture, entitled “ From the Cradle to the Grave,” rep- 
resenting human life in all its varions stages, very 
cunningly arranged in a semi-circle, and in Mrs. 
Margery’s opinion, it was a perfect chef-d'euvre. It 
was tacked on to the plastering, and was really quite 
a relief to the bare, blank walls. She had been per- 
suaded into this piece of extravagance by the elo- 
quence of one of those universal Yankee geniuses 
who perambulate the country for the circulation of 
* notions,” and the replenishing of their own pockets. 
In this charming retreat, our two friends smoked 
their cigars, and, lounging in the yellow chairs, read 
Bayard Taylor, Dickens and Tennyson, watched the 
sun rise through the diamond-paned windows, and 
saw the great sea walk up the white, shelly shore; 
and when thoroughly weary of them all, reposed 
sweetly beneath the protecting shadow of the stately 
*¢ four-poster.” 

“T say, Ross, here is something new! Ah, how 
sweet!” And Dean Randolph took up the little 
cracked blue pitcher, and drew a long, full breath 
from the fresh wild-roses, meadow-pinks and black- 
berry blossoms. ‘Do you think, Ross,” with a comi- 
cal look, ‘“‘ Mrs. Margery put these here?” 

Ross laughed. 

“1 will tell you what I do think, Randolph: some- 
body ought to take that girl away from here. She 
would make a splendid woman. She has got the 
most wonderful eyes, and a voice like the sung of the 
sea-shell.” ; 

‘¢ Bravo! Ross, you are growing eloquent. I shall 
put you on short allowance of Taylor and Tennyson, 
and send you into the kitchen with Margery.” 

* Mill,” came from the kitchen, just then, ‘“‘ where 
under the sun is that blue pitcher?” 

“It is cracked, you know, mother.” 

The girl had a sweet voice. 

“ Well, I didn’t ask you if it was cracked. I asked 
you where it was; and if you know, you just budge 
and get it, miss.” 

*‘ Mother,” and she lowered her voice to a whisper, 
‘it’s in the gentlemen’s room,” 

“Inthe fore room? How came it there, I should 
like to know?” 

“{ put itin there, mother, with some flowers in 
it,” 

“ You did, did you?” giving her a blow on the side 
of the head, “I'l learn you to bring your old weeds 
into the house, and into the fore room, too! Just you 
march in and get it, you good-for-nothing hussy!” 

Ross Clifton clenched his hands, while Randolph, 
who had better control of himself, quietly arose, 





walked to the mantel, took out the flowers, and 
walked to the door, saying: 

‘‘Here is the pitcher, madam. I would like to 
keep the flowers, Milly,” he added; “they are very 
sweet.” 

Mrs. Margery turned round with a defiant look. 

“Take the pitcher, Mildred,” she said, sharply. 

Randolph started violently. Margery saw it, and 
gave him a quick look from under her low brows. 

“Take the pitcher, Mill, andego to the spring,” she 
said, excitedly. 

“ But it’s cracked, mother.” 

“T don’t care if it is: go!” stamping her foot. 

Milly dared wait no longer, but fled precipitately 
down the steep path. Margery Fisher glared sullen- 
ly at her boarder. 

“7 did not know yonr daughter’s name was Mil- 
dred,” he said, apologetically. ‘It was the name of 
one who was once very dear to me, and I can never 
hear it without emotion. I beg your pardon, madam,” 
haughtily. 

From the open door, Ross Clifton had witnessed the 
scene. It puzzled and founded him. Randolph 
was gloomy and abstracted all the afternoon. 

Just as the sun was setting, Mildred Fisher stole 
silently out of the house, and down to the “ black- 
berry wall.” She had hardly got seated in her accus- 
tomed perch, when a voice close beside her said: 

“Do you like this place very much, little Mildred?” 

She started, but the voice was so pleasant, she sank 
back again. 

“Yes. I never feel perfectly happy anywhere else. 
Do you see this?” pointing to the plank. ‘ Father 
put it here, and said it was for something. And then 
he kissed it, and told me to, and there were tears in 
his eyes. What do you suppose he meant, Mr. Ran- 
dolph?” : 

‘“ Mildred,” drawing suddenly near her, and taking 
her hand, “did you always live here? Have you any 
recollection of any other home—any other mother?” 
he added, hastily. 

Milly was as white as death, but she answered, 
steadily: 

“No; I think I have always lived here. I don’t 
know but that it is wrong, but I have sometimes 
thought maybe she wasn’t my mother.” 

“Do you know of any one who could tell you any- 
thing about it? Think a moment. Is there none 
among the fishermen’s wives you could ask, and she 
not know?” ; 

**T could ask Martha Green; she knows everything 
—about folks, I mean,” 

That night, just as the long, purple shadows came 
out of the gioomy pines, and flitted noiselessly around 
the fishers’ cott. , and h d over the wide, open 
sea, and floated softly back and forth over the white, 
pebbly shore, a quaint little figure,in a pink sun- 
bonnet, stole carefully away from the watchful eyes 
of Mrs. Margery, and ran swiftly by the blackberry 
wall, and the hollow in the marsh, and, gaining a 
little headland that jutted suddenly out almost into 
the sea, paused, out of breath, at the door of a rude 
cabin. 

‘Bless me! Why, if here isn’t ‘ Bright-Eyes,’” 
said a pleasant voice. 

* Yes, Aunt Martha; but ‘ Bright-Eyes’ ran away, 
as usual.” 

“ll warrant!” And a bright, cheery laugh filled 
the little cabin. 

Martha Gicsn was one of those bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked old ladies, who never grow old. 

“Auntie,” suddenly, ‘what makes you always 80 
happy?” 

“Why, bless you, dearie—I can’t help it; I have so 
many things to make me so. The Lord has been 
very good to me.” 

“ But, auntie, didn’t he take away all your chil- 
dren, and leave you alone?” 

“Yes, Milly; but they were pure and innocent 
then; and maybe if they had lived, they would have 
grown into such swaggering, dissipated boys as poor 
Sally Bond’s. Ihad a great deal rather see those 
five little graves, and know my darlings are safe in 
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heaven, than to have them grown up about me, and 
maybe carousing and drinking, and cursing the Lord 
who made them.” 

* But John, auntie?” 

“1 know, dear,” softly, “that did seem very hard 
at first; but John always wanted to die on the water. 
Many’s the time he has said to me, ‘ Martha, if I 
could only be sure I should die out on the water, and 
be buried close by the sea, where the surf vould break 
over my grave, I should be a contented man.’ And 
he did die there; and I had him buried where the 
white foam sometimes falls over his grave like a silver 
crown. It wont be but a little while now before we 
shall all be together again—John and 1 and the little 
ones.” 

“T wish I was good, like you, auntie. I am afraid 
I am not always quite contented.” 

“ What is it, little one? Your eyes look troubled, 
like the sea before a storm.” 

The girl sat with bowed head, the quick color com- 
ing and going in her cheek. Her hair, which had be- 
come unbound, fell below her waist in soft, wavy 
folds; the clear gray eyes had such strange unfath- 
omable depths, and the full scarlet’ lips were tremu- 
lous with suppressed excitement. 

“ What is it, dearie?” passing her hand caressing- 
ly over the bright young héad. 

“ O auntie, I hardly dare tell you; but sometimes 
I have thought that maybe she wasn’t my own real 
mother, and I knew you had always lived here, and 
I came down to-night to ask you about it.” 

The girl paused; a vivid crimson burned in either 
cheek. Ah, she was beautiful then. Aunt Martha 
shook her head slowly. 

“1 know she isn’t much of a mother to you, and it 
makes my heart ache to see it; but she is your mother, 
forall that, Milly. J was there when you were born. 
It was—let me see—sixteen years come September. I 
remember, because it was the same month that that 
strange vessel was wrecked off the Point. Nota soul 
saved. Ah, it was a sad sight, Milly, to see the beach 
the next morning. More than thirty dead bodies 
were washed ashore. You were about two weeks old, 
then, and a poor, pale, puny little thing. I hadn’t 
the least idea that you would ever live. I remember 
telling John that I felt so sorry for poor Margery, for 
she seemed master fund of you, then, and I thought 
it would make her a gentler and tenderer woman. 
There was so much excitement about the wreck that 
I didn’t see you again for two or three weeks, and 
then you had grown so plump and rosy, and looked 
altogether so different, I hardly knew you. And 
somehow, after you got so smart, and grew to be so 
bright and pretty, your mother seemed all at once to 
lose all her old fondness for you, and to use you very 
much as she does now. Well, well, dear, 1 suppose it 
is her nature, and none of us can’t help what is in 
us.” 

While Milly had been up to Martha Green’s, a 

trange little episode had occurred at the house. 
Margery Fisher, with sleeves stripped to her, elbows, 
stood at a rough pine table, ironing Ben’s white duck 
pants. To-morrow was market day, and Ben must 
start early, while it was cool. One looked in vain for 
any likeness of Milly in the woman bending over the 
table. She was course-featured and red-faced; her 
chin was firm and square; she had thick, beetling 
brows, which met over a short, astonished-looking 
nose, which had a habit of perpetually looking up at 
them. Her hair was black, heavy and coarse, and 
continually persisted in falling over the low, narrow 
forehead, to prevent which, it was drawn tightly 
back, and twisted in an enormous “ pug” at the back 
of her head, She had just finished the pants, and 
stood folding them, when a shadow darkened the 
doorway, and a little ragged, freckle-faced, tow- 
headed urchin sprang in, swinging a letter round and 
round in his horrid dirty little hand. 

“See here, Miss Fisher—sce what my pop got up to 
town.” 

* Timny Bond, you little wretch, give it to me,” 

* No you don’t, my beauty—’tisn’t none o’ yourn. 
It’s for one of them big city fellers; that’s what pop 
said.” & 

Margery caught the letter from his hand. Dodg- 
ing a blow, he darted out of the door. 

“Don't you vead it, Mother Margery,” screamed 
the young imp, fur a parting shot. And the hopeful 
scion of the Bofid family went turning summersaults 
down the beach. 

Margery Fisher could not read it, but stood looking 
at the writing on the envelope in a careless way. 
Suddenly she grew pale, and clutched at the door for 
support; then, glancing quickly about her, and tind- 
ing no one near, she went stealthily into the bedroom, 
opened the lower drawer, which she kept always 
locked, and took therefrom a little packet. This she 
opened, with nervous, trembling fingers, and took 
out a yellow, time-stained letter. She laid it side by 
side with the one Timny Bond had brought, and then 
with shaking finger, she traced line by line. When 

she had finished, she put the one carefully back, and 
earried the other out to wait for its owner, She was 
very white and rigid, and started nervously at the 
slightest sound. 

That night, when Ross Clifton came in from a stroll 
on the beach, he found Randolph packing his port- 
manteau, 

*‘T have bad news, Ross,” looking up slowly. ‘‘Fa- 
ther is lying very low, if living. I got the letter half 

an hour ago, and shall start in the morning. Will 
you go with me?” 

“ Yeu, [suppose 80. 
Dean?” 

Dean did not answer; he was folding in a bit of 
paper q little bunch of withered flowers—wild-roses, 





It’s terribly sudden, isn’t it, 








meadow-pinks and blackberry-blooms. A quick, 
troubled look came into Ross Clifton’s sunny eyes. 
Dean, looking up, saw it. 

“ Your eyes are not good at keeping secrets, Ross.” 

“T hope I have none to keep,” a little stiffly. 

“Ah, don’t be too sure of that. How long have you 
known me, Ross?” 

« Ever since I was a poor, homeless boy,” softening 
at the thought of all Dean Randolph had been to him, 

“And you have always trusted me?” 

“Always.” 

“Then do so now. I do not think I am unworthy, 
and I need your friendship sorely. Dear old Ross, 
you did not know there was a skeleton in my closet, 
did you? Those flowers are but a sitnple memento 
of a lost hope. Believe me, 1 do not stand in your 
light there, if that is what you thought,” nodding 
toward the kitchen, where Milly sat framed in the 
low window. 

The next morning all was bustle and confusion at 
the cottage. Ben was to take them across in his 
boat, as thereby they could catch an earlier train. 
Milly was sent down to brush out the boat. The girl 
was very pale, and there were dark rings under her 
eyes. Coukl! it be she cared for their going—for his 
going? thought Ross Clifton, stepping softly over the 
side of the buat. Milly started, dropping her brush 
in confusion. 

“ These have been pleasant days, Milly—so pleasant 
that I don’t know but I shall be forced to repeat them 
next summer. Do you think, Milly, if it should be 
terribly hot and dusty and stupid in the city, and my 
physician should peremptorily order me to the sea- 
shore,” with a look of comical distress, ‘‘do you 
think a certain little girl would be giad to see me?” 

“I think she would,” a bright flush burning in her 
cheek. 

“Are you very sure, Milly?” stepping quickly to 
her side. “ Say that you are sure, little one,” turn- 
ing a long, wavy tress around his finger as he spoke. 

* Y-e-s,” in soft contusion. 

“Then give me this, — may be sure and re- 
member.” 

She severed it nti, then sprang hastily over 
the side of the boat, and ran up the beach. 

“ Milly,” calling after her, “ I will send you some- 
thing from town to remember me by.” 

Milly, going up the beach, thought how little she 
needed anything! 

The long summer day wore slowly away. Milly 
fluttered softly about, a shy smile about the mouth, 
and a new light in the clear, wonderful eyes. Mother 
Margery was nervousand uneasy. Altogether it was 
a great relief to both when the cool evening breeze 
came up from the water, and the sun wheeled his 
great chariot of golden flame behind the blue, misty 
hills. 

Milly sat dreamily watching the returning boats, 
and listening intently for the first faint stroke of oars. 
She leaned caressingly over the crumbling wall, 
plucking off little soft feathery bits of moss in an ab- 
sent manner. Ben espied her sitting there, and his 
boat shot swiftly ahead of the others, and was soon 
fast at its moorings. Milly went down to meet him, 
After he had tastened the boat, he stepped back into 
it, and lifted carefully a bouquet of rare, fragrant 
flowers. There were pansies and heliotrope, and tea- 
roses, and great waxen camellias. 

“O father, how splendid! How good you are to 
think of what I loved best.” 

“Ah, little girl, it was none of your father’s doings. 
Mr. Randolph sent them, saying something, I couldn’t 
understand what, about ‘ wild-roses.’ ” 

“Are you sure it was Mr. Randolph, father?” 
thinking of the little affair of the morning. 

“Yes, it was certainly Mr. Randolph; but here is 
something the other one sent,” taking carefully out of 
his vest pocket a little golden locket. 

Milly caught it eagerly, divining at once, and blush- 
ingly hid it in her bosom. 

‘* Milly,” said Ben, partly to relieve her embar- 
rassment, and partly impelled by he knew not what, 
“what do you suppose I was thinking as I came in 
shore?” 

“6 What was it, father?” 

“< It was,” smoothing tenderly the fair hair, “that 
I would like to be buried there by the old wall. It 
would be so pleasant to know that you would come 
and sit there, little one.” 

* O father!” her eyes filling suddenly, *‘ please don’t 
talk so; I could not bear it at all, if it weren’t for 
you.” 

“ Well, I wont talk so, if it troubles you; only if 
anything should happen, you willr ber, Milly ?”” 

“ Ben Fisher,” said Margery, as Milly climbed the 
ladder that led to her little attic chamber, “ I believe 
you’ll make a fool of that girl yet, with your flowers, 
and books, and fine notions. Want to make a fine 
lady of her, don’t you? You couldn’t be easy till you 
sent her to town, to learn jometry and elgerbry, and 
all sucu tul-de-rol, while I staid at home and slaved 
like a nigger. But no matter fur me—it’s only old 
Margery!” 

“Don’t, Margy—you hurt me,” wiping his eyes 
with the back of his hand. “It’s little enough to do, 
Margv, when we remember what might have been.” 

“‘ What makes you always keep bringing that up?” 

* Because it is always in my mind—always, always. 
And, Margery, if anything should happen to me—if, 
some day when I went out, I should never come back, 
I want you to prumise me that you will be gentle with 
the girl.” 

“Ben Fisher, what do you mean?” seizing his 
arm. 

“No, no, Margy,” seeing the terror in her face, 
“not that. God forbid that old Ben should rush into 








the presence of his Maker uncalled for. But, Margy, 
l’ve been all ready this many a year.” 

Don’t talk so, Ben,” said the woman, swallowing 

thing that led like a sob. 

“ There, there, Margy, old girl, don’t feel bad about 
it; but you know it’s a venturesome life, and I want 
to feel easy about the girl. Do you promise me, 
Margy?” 

“Vlltry. But, O Ben, you don’t know how that 
poor, pale, pinched face always comes up between us, 
when I try to forget.” 

“T don’t ask you to forget—that isn’t in nature; 
but only to try to be gentle and patient with her, even 
if you can’t love her.” 

Poor, simple-hearted Ben! Did some shadow from 
the great unknown flit for a moment across your 
vision? 

The summer slipped away, and it was near the 
mi:lkile of September, and the high winds incident to 
that period prevented the fishermen from doing mucb. 
Ben had managed to get most enough together for 
market, and though the sky was wild and lowering, 
giving warning of a rough day, he unmoored his boat, 
intending to put out but a little way. Towards noon 
the sun broke through the clouds, and the wind lull- 
ed slightly. Ben knew of a nice place below the 
“Point.” It was rocky, to be sure, but he was a good 
boatman, and his boat was staunch and strong. 

At the cottage Mrs. Margery and Milly kept anx- 
ious watch through the long afternoon. As the tide 
came in, the wind rose rapidly, untilit blew a gale. 
Every boat was safe at its moorings but one. Milly 
walked the white, fuamy beach, straining her eyes in 
vain fora sight of her father’s boat. Some of the 
men had gone up tothe bend off against the Point, to 
see if they could discover any signs of the missing 
man. Presently one of them came running back, 
white with fear. Wedged in among the rocks, was 
the empty boat of poor Ben Fisher, a hole stove 
square through her bottom. The whole hamlet was 
now aroused; brogzed faces paled, many a stern lip 
trembled, and hard voices grew low and soft, for Ben 
Fisher, with his tender heart and gentle ways, was 
loved by them all. Presently some one discovered 
something floating on the white, tossing waves, as 
they came dashing and tumbling over the low, sandy 
bar. Now it came on with a sudden lurch—then fall- 
ing off into the trough of the sea. Then one wave, 





stronger than the rest, brought it, covered with froth. 


and foam, and landed it on the white, pebbly beach. 
They had meant to break it softly to Margery, but be- 
fore they knew it, she had rushed down to the beach, 
her long black hair flying in the wild wind, and, with 
acry never to be furgotten by those who heard it, 
flung herself by the side of the stark, drenched fig- 
ure, calling out: 

“Omy God! Ben! Ben!” 

“Take hold here, some of you,” called one of them; 
“she’s in a fit, or something.” And gently poor 
Margery was borne back to the house, clusely fullowed 
by the dead body of her husband. 

It was now that Milly’s strong nature asserted it- 
self. She was as white almost as the face lying so 
stark and still, and a painful glitter burned in her 
eyes. But it was her deft hands that brought every- 
thing, her light feet that flitted noiselessly here and 
there, attending to everything, and giving all orders 
and instructions. When the doctor was at length 
brought, he pronounced Margery to have had a se- 
vere shock of paralysis. She lay motionless and 
wholly insensible through the long, dreadful night; 
but when the men had gone home, and the house 
was still, a little graceful figure stole softly into the 
long fore room, where lay a still, sheeted form, and, 
uncovering the face, kissed over and over again the 
dear, dead lips, smoothing back with loving hand the 
wet, tangled hair, and pouring a wild rain of tears 
over the calm, upturned face. Alas! poor Milly! 
Never before had the tender mouth failed to return 
your kisses, or the soft eyes to light up at your 
approach. 

It was all over at last, and a new-made grave by the 
broken wall told that Milly “ remembered.” 

Mrs. Margery came slowly back to life, partially 
regaining her faculties, but still an invalid for life, 
which the doctor said would not be long. It was a 
hard winter for Milly, though the neighbors were 
very kind and tender toward her. Her mother was 
almost helpless, and often unreasonable and fault- 
finding, but mostly silent and abstracted. When 
spring opened, she brightened a little, but as the 
warm weather came on, sank away again. Milly 
made the most of her slender resources, sometimes 
ekeing them out by going out in-the boat of some 
neighbor, thereby getting some little delicacy for the 
poor invalid, that she could not else have afforded, 

Milly had developed wonderfully in the past year. A 
certain sweet grace and dignity, which became her 
charmingly, had been added, and a deeper light in 
her eyes, and a brighter bloom on her cheek, won for 
her the heart of many a bashful young fisherman. 
Besides, Milly had now control of her own wardrobe, 
and the short, scanty dress had given place to the 
long, flowing one, more suited to her years, and the 
faded, limp sun-bonnet to the pretty, graceful hat, 
with its pale scarlet ribbons. 

As the summer heats came on, Milly used to won- 
der, with a quickened heart-beat, if he remembered. 
And sometimes, stealing away to her little attic, she 


would take from her bosom a little golden locket, and, - 


pressing the spring, gaze with heightened color on 
the bright, perfect face it contained. It was very 
lifelike—the same faint dash of red through the clear, 
olive cheek, the dark, curling hair tossed carelessly 
back, and the same sunny hazel eyes. 

It was now late in July. All the long, sultry day, 








Milly had been confined at the house, but toward 
evening she slipped away a moment, to visit the lone- 
ly grave, watered so often with her tears. Presently 
a quick, eager step sounded on the gravel. She 
turned her head slowly; her heart gave a great 
bound, and then stood perfectly still, as Ross Clifton 
sprang eagerly to her side, drawing her quickly into 
his arms, and kissing the sweet, scarlet lips. 

“O my darling,” holding her off and looking at 
her, “‘do you know how very beautiful you have 
grown? And, Milly, have you remembered? And 
did you look for me to come—and are you glad?” 

“Yes,” softly, the quick tears springing to her eyes. 

“Poor little girl—you have had a hard time, and I 
never knew,” glancing down at the low mound, with 
its simple garland of evergreen. ‘‘And your mother?” 
he said, walking slowly toward the house. 

** Will soon be beside him. Have you seen her?” 

“No; is she much changed?” 

“Very much, in every way; you would hardly 
know her, I think. She is very gentle with me now. 
I am getting to love her very much, now that she is 
about to leave me.” 

“ Milly,” suddenly turning and facing her, ‘do you 
know why I came down here?” 

“ Well,” demurely, “ it was terribly hot and dusty 
and stupid in the city, and your physician said—” 

“That I had an alarming attack of heart disease; 
and I have come down to see if you wouldn’t try and 
help me. It’s a desperate case—will you undertake 
it? How is it—life, or death?” looking down into 
the clear, luminous eyes. 

« Bat mother—” 

“ Never mind her—we will think of that afterward. 
Which is it to be?” 

“You will live, I think.” 

** You know what I mean by this, Milly?” 

‘* Yes,” blushing crimson beneath his passionate 
gaze. 

Ross Clifton was not prepared for the sight that met 
his gaze upon entering the well-remembered room. 
The pale, wasted invalid, with palsied limbs, looked 
little like the vigorous woman who stood in the low 
doorway, shading her eyes with her hand, and call- 
ing, “‘ Mill, Mill!” to @ little gray figure dreaming 
among the blackberry blossoms. A slight flush 
stained the pale face, as she took his hand, still look- 
ing wistfully beyond him. 

“ Where is he?” 

“ He?” 

** Yes; your friend.” 

“O—Randolph. Well, he didn’t come. You see, I 
came down on a little particular private business. 
The fact is, Mrs. Fisher, it’s terribly lonesome up 
there in the city, and I’ve come down to get your lit- 
tle girl here to go up and stay with me for company.” 

Margery smiled faintly, looking up in the bright, 
dark face. 

* How can I spare my little girl?” 

“O, she wont leave you while youare ill. You see 
I didn’t know what had happened down here.” 

“ Well,” painfully, “‘since you have asked me for 
Milly, there is something you ought to know, and— 
God forgive me—which she ought to have kuown 
long and long ago. Milly, if you’ll come and sit here 
by the bed, I will tell you. I may die any time, you 
know. I have been putting it off, and putting it off, 
for I was so afraid you would hate me, and I couldn’t 
bear that now,” putting her thin hand over her eyes. 
“It was seventeen years ago the first of next Sep- 
tember, that a little child was born to me. It was a 
poor, pinched, puny little thing, and did not thrive 
like other children; but ah, I loved it so! It was 
scarcely three weeks old, when one day there came 
up a terrible storm. It was the ‘line gale,’ and it was 
dreadful. The sea came up, roaring and panting on 
the beach like a hungry tiger. At midnight that 
night my child died. I hugged its little stiff form 
fiercely to my heart, and grew sullen and detiant 
against God. I had alwaysa hard, rough nature, and 
was never called soft-hearted, but those littie weak 
fingers had opened a well in the rock. I sat there 
holding my dead baby, when Ben thought he heard 
acry from the shore. He went out, and sure enough, 
there was a woman on the beach. She was lashed to 
a plank, #nd in her arms was a little baby, scarce a 
month old. Ben brought them up to the house, and 
I put away my dead baby, and did all I could to bring 
the young mother round. She revived a little, but I 
saw from the first she could not live. I had seen too 
anany poor drowned bodies to be deceived. But the 
baby was bright and pert enough—so plump and rosy, 
too—and my heart grew hard, as I thought of the 
little child 7 loved. 

*¢ She knew she could not liye long, and she asked 
for pen and paper. Ben got them—he always kept 
such things, though he wasn’t much of a scholar. So 
we propped her up in bed, and she managed to write 
half a dozen lines and put it in an envelope, and 
then, with tears in her great sulemn eyes, wrote on 
the outside. 

“* Now bring me my baby,’ she said, ‘ Good-by, 
little Mildred. You will never know a mother’s love.’ 
Then, turning to Ben, she gave him the letter, tell- 
ing him to send it to that address, and probably some- 
body would soon come after it. ‘ But if no one comes, 
you will be good to my little Milly?’ 

“¢God helping me, I will, mua’am,’ 
reverently. 

* She sank back, exhausted, and never spoke again. 
After she was dead, some demon took possession 
of me. I determined that no one should ever know 
it, and I would keep the child, and people would never 
know it was not my own. Ben prayed and entreat- 
ed, but my heart was like iron, and at last he yielded. 
I took the letter and locked it up. Then the next 
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day when all the neighbors were on the beach, and 
talking about the wreck I gave out that my baby was 
sick, and locked myself in the house all day, That 
night after all was still we put the young mother ina 
rough pine box Ben had made, and laying my dead 
baby beside her, buried them under the white shift- 
ing sands, Well, folks wondered about my child's 
brightening so wonderfully, but nobody knew! Bat 
my heart was shut close against it, and always be- 
tween us seemed a wan, little face, with purple lips 
and closed eyes. I was angry that Ben could kiss 
and fondle it, when his own little baby lay out in the 
cold earth. 
« But since Ben died, and I have laid here a-think- 
ing, the dear Lord has shown me my great wicked- 
ness, and, I trust, has forgiven me. And when I 
have seen you, Milly—for you were that little child— 
doing everything, and bearing everything, I have 
learned to love you better than my own life. Anda 
little dead face never comes a-twixt us any more, but 
always seems a floatin’ and hoverin’ above; and it 
isn’t pale and pinched any more, but beautiful and 
radiant, with a silver-shining on its forehead. Milly, 
child, take this key and unlock the lower drawer, 
and in the left-hand corner you will tind a packet.” 
Milly did as directed. 
« Now open it.” 

She opened it and a faded time-stainod letter fell 
out. 


“ Read it.” 
With blanched lips, Mildred read slowly—‘‘ Dean 
Randolph, Philadelphia.” 
“There, I knew it,” gasped the woman, ‘ Now 
send it to him. I don’t know what he is to you. 
Milly,” presently, ‘can you forgive me?” 
** Yes, mother, perfectly.” 
‘* Will you kiss me, darling?” 
Milly knelt down and kissed the faded lips. For 
a moment Margery lay back exhausted, breathing 
heavily, then suddenly throwing up her arms, while 
a beautiful smile transfigured the coarse features 
with an unearthly beauty, cried out: 
* Ben, Ben! it is all right at last!” 
The arms fell back, the languid lids closed, and 
Margery Fisher was no more. 
Three days after, just as they were lowering the 
body of poor Margery to its last resting-place beside 
the wall, a boat was rowed hastily ashore, and the 
tall form of Dean Randolph walked hastily up the 
beach. As soon as the services were concluded, he 
stepped quickly up to Milly and folded her tenderly 
in his arms, 
“‘ My darling, my darling, my heart did not deceive 
me, after all.” 
He turned with surprise to find Ross Cliffton’s 
hand on his shoulder. 
“Ah! Ross,” brightening, “Iam glad to find you 
here. I can explain all now. Let us go up to the 
house. Milly, darling,” seating himself on the low 
settle, and drawing her down beside him, “do you 
remember what I asked you one night down by the 
wall? and do you know about it now?” 
“Yes, I know that she was not my mother, she 
told me all before she died.” 
“Did she tell you who your mother was?” 
“No, she did not know herself.” 
“Well, dear, she was my only sister, the pet and 
idol of my boyhood. O Mildred, Mildred, that you 
should die here alone, and I never know! Mildred 


my father’s will, a young actor, performing a tem- 
porary engagement at one of our theatres. Our 
father was a hard, proud man, and he felt: himself 
disgraced by the alliance. He forbade Mildred the 
house unless she renounced her husband. This thiv 
true-hearted girl would not do, and Harry Vaugn, 
who was proud-spirited and independent, took his 
young wife and sailed for England. Here he per- 
formed a brief engagement, whan he was taken sud- 
denly sick, and, after a short illness, died, leaving my 
sister nearly penniless. We did not learn of his death 
for nigh two years; then father sent a man to Eng- 
land, but all we could ever learn was, that Mildred 
sailed for America soon after the death of her hus- 
band. We were unable to get the least hint or trace 
of her afterward. The letier I got two days ago was 
written by her on her deathbed in this very house. 
Do you know where it has been all these years?” 
Milly told him, softening it all she could for the 
dead woman’s sake. 
“Ah, well! it is all right at last; I am all alone 
now, and you shall fill the old place in my heart she 
used to fill.” 
“ If I might be allowed to speak upon the subject, t 
would suggest that the young lady may have a prior 
engagement,” said Ross, quietly. 
“What do you mean, you impertinent boy?” 
laughed Dean. ‘‘ How came you here, any way?” 
** By railway mostly.” 
“I mean why are you here?” 
* Well, I wasn’t getting on well at all—thought L 
needed sea air, so came down, benevolently intend- 
ing to introduce you to my wife next week, if you 
hadn’t come blundering down here.” 
“ Which now you will not.” 
“My dear uncle, pardon me, but I think I shall.” 
And he did! 





PRODIGALITY. 


. Two young gentlemenf who were emulous of ex- 
travagant expense, and one day on some expensive 
freak, in Madame Sevigne’s presence, that lady said, 
* It seems to me as if 1 saw them saluting each other 
at the door of an almshouse, and each inviting the 
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ut | bound, and then stood perfectly still, as Ross Clifton y baby beside her, buried them under the white shift- do np her best things.” the Hall were distinetly visible. It became a sort of 
e, | sprang eagerly to her side, drawing her quickly into ing sands, Well, fulks wondered about my child's CHAPTER I. “ Well, I shan’t have any parlor ornaments and | station to signal the hour of meeting on the shore. 
his arms, and kissing the sweet, scarlet lips. ee 80 ecard teense pot ot INCIDENTS OF CHILDHOOD. lily fingers about me. You have got to earn your | Autumn, winter and spring fled away, and Ralph 
at “O my darling,” holding her off and looking a my heart was shut close agains , and always be- 7 salt, Lean tellyon. Your edneation has been shame- | bad almost attained the full stature of manhood. 
8, | her, “do you as ‘shar veey beautiful you Sie be tween us seemed « wan, little face, with purple tipp psc ee PA re a fulfy neglected. It wasn’t so when I was young.” Ida was of slower bodily growth. When the young 
grown? And, Milly, have you remembered? And and closed eyes. I was angry that Ben could kiss | (, poetry of motion” in her skillful rome 4 Agni Ina felt the oblique thrust at her mother, and it | S¥™mer was blooming in the meadows, andl had 
@; | did you look for me to come—and are you glad?” and fondle it, when his own little baby lay out in the white-robed figure stood near, wistfully regardin c stung her to reply: kissed the apple buds into blossom, in answer to his 
en| “Yes,” softly, the quick tears springing to her eyes. cold earth. ape sige 9) hil My mother always did right. O why did she die | ©, she went earlier than usual to their favorite tryst. 
s « But since Ben died, and I have laid here a-think- | "°F: A request trembled on the little tongue, and . m “f i Snowflake.” 
“ Poor little girl—you have had a hard time, and I sin thedieeh Genk tan dhewhtne t wicked. | WS Shadowed forth in the brown eyes. At length, | an‘l leave me?” demain alee: se 
a | ata knew,” glancing down at the low mound, with ns aul I crest has forgiven ed ann when I the lady glanced sharply around, attracted by & oo PORTO SPN Sires, SG Nea Maen Bkne Weuses to shut up the Hall.” 
its simple garland of evergreen. “And your mother?” 4 ' 4 o species of magnetism. silence. 5 : ° 
bh sehd, Geadie daity no ew “si ta er? have seen you, ~ecnr—ed ee were a aan bps " Waa aye waiting for?” A few months afterwards, Ida made the discovery She brushed back the waves of hair from her brow, 
he “ Will soon be beside him. Have you seen her?” doing everything, bearing everything, I have “1f you would only kiss me as my mother used of a brier rose springing up under the front window, | 9S though she would brush away a pain, 
to “No; is she much changed?” learned to love you better than _ own life. Anda to.” in its sweet, careless fashion. It did not long escape “ Will you be gone long?” 
‘B-| “Very much, in every way; you would hardly oon ie apes: per trast tre : shovel a “Nonsense, Ida! Goto bed at once. You mustn’t | Aunt Elinor’s observation. Mey dan MES —— perch} hae 
for | know her, I think. She is very gentle with me now. incachie ant cain’ sdepanals . hr pred tifal and | °XPect me to make a sentimental fool of you. Now| “It must he dng up, Joseph,” she said to her ap- ma Tat Shen new. " 
‘18> | T am getting to love her very much, now that she is sail t pt sae erabi nia aie . foreb oa pte that I have the management, am going to train you | Pendage of a husband. re Ten yeare—tt's 0 great while,” slowly. 
vat, | about to leave me.” mere in her wel wae ee ie lowen Peano up into a sensible, self-contained, self-controlled | ‘ Wont you please let itbe, aunt?” beg po Hh geevssthe Ang bh bd yg a 
on “Milly,” suddenly turning and facing her, “do you ° iiaie . Poos | ms 1 sia . » | Woman, capable of meeting and enduring the hard- “No.” pee bdr ma! of tee ot kee 
i- | know why I came down here?” and in the left-hand corner you will tind a packet. ness of life.” “J wish you woukl.” plished in a week. 
~~ “Well,” demurely, “ it was terribly hot and dusty . a nes ase The child turned away witha stifled sob. She had | “I hate roses, especially that kind. I wont have - eae dae T caus wall om 
; and stupid in the city, and your physician said—” ‘ ust taken her first k sson in repression, and she was | it there.” ae alas r ‘ 
“That I had an alarming attack of heart disease; & a ee se that would learn it rapidly wat without difficulty | ‘‘ Please do.” Mick pom! pyr hagas your grand company, you'll 
"X- | and I have come down to see if you wouldn’t try and | @ “ Read it.” to her teachers. “Stop your teasing, Ida.” 1: — morbageetoagl vor v6 
‘ide | help me. It’s a desperate case—will you undertake With blanched lips, Mildred read slowly—“‘ Dean | ‘0 mother, mother, there is nobody to love me| “ Didn’t God plant it?” ae you, Snowflake! I can’t. » 
le. | it? How is it—life, or death?” looking down into ¥ Randolph Philadelphia.” now,” and she buried her face in her pillow. “T suppose he did, and all weeds too.” T onl be 60 onecenes.._ 1 alt Silas yon se, 
tilly | the clear, luminous eyes. “There, I knew it,” gasped the woman. “Now| ‘“Iwonder what Aunt Elinor meant by self-con-| “But this is all the shrub there is in the yard, | Ralph stroked the place where he anticipated a fine 
sin | “But mother—” . send it to him. I don’t know what he is to you. | tained and self-controlled?” ' and mother liked this kind, wont you let me have | STowth of whiskers. He enjoyed hugely the idea of 
the | « Never mind her—we will think of that afterward. Milly,” presently, ‘can you forgive me?” The future made them plain to her comprehension. | it?” pape deorepant Mewes nese sepeenstbages 8 be flee 
' . 4, 0) Which is it to be?” “ Yes. mother perfectly.” Mrs. Hoton found two tears dried on hercheeks when | “Look here, Ida, Ihave put my foot down. What | 4 plessing pictate Reng wae Ee ee 
. sing | “You will live, I think.” Will you kiss me, darling?” she stepped into the chamber to see that everything | I say must be done shall be done.” pec tapsicttplerta TOM 
ck, ‘You know what I mean by this, Milly?” a Milly knelt cues: exalt kissed the fuded lips. For | ¥48 safe for the night. Ida had set her heart on watching the buds peep J Tan, 5 aan ee Fome Lome he sald, abruptly. 
was | “Yes,” blushing crimson beneath his passionate | gf a moment Margery lay back exhausted, breathing | ‘Poor thing! just like Mary, too sensitive by half. | out and open; and her disappointment was so great |, panache try art pe 
ove | gaze, i heavily, then suddenly throwing up her arms, while | Well, I intend todo my duty by her,” soliloquized | that she found it impossible to keep back the rush- Ma ranch a ith wid 1 
‘a Ross Clifton was not prepared for the sight that met a beautiful smile transfigured the coarse features | the really well-meaning woman. She was as wise as img, Soave, i meccnen ‘he sate st oma mM a 
MP | his gaze upon entering the well-remembered room. | % with an unearthly beauty, cried out: many a one who have the care of small people; and if| ‘‘1f you aren’t crying for a brier, Ida. You must oon 7s, Sng tO a 
Ben | ‘The pale, wasted invalid, with palsied limbs, looked “ Ben, Ben! it is all right at last!” she does not always take the most proper course with | have this foolishness driven out of you by some . ones I said that 
WAS | little like the vigorous woman who stood in the low The arms fell back, the languid lids closed, and her charge, we must attribute it toa fault of the | means. For shame! go and hide your eyes.” ‘wn I was pe ~ eaid that. Do you Want to 
a a shading her eyes with her hand, and call- Margery Fisher was no more. head, rather than of the heart. Mrs. Hoton had mar- Ries aware eared erg ser oo me in a a <a 
% ng, ‘ Mill, Mill!” to @ little gray figure dreamin ried late in life. No children had blessed her union | Sheltered nook among the cliffs. Inanimate friends 3 ‘ 
indy |.among the blackberry blossoms. v4 slight oan Y Ob ag. sumag wack oe Gir lasses toa and opened up the fountain of parental tenderness | tell no tales of sighs and weary heartaches. The sea a aa lover; —_ when I come back to America 
fall- | stained the pale face, as she took his hand, still look- the wall, a boat was rowed hastily ashore, and the | in her bosom. Only a week before her introduction with its melancholy waves seemed to have an un- |! = a eee St ‘ 
'8Ve, | ing wistfully beyond him. tall form of Dean Randolph walked hastily up the | to the reader, Ida had come from the grave of her | spoken sympathy with her and she sobbed without aie 1 you? ‘ ™ 
‘roth | .« Where is he?” beach. As soon as the services were concluded, he | Mother, too young to understand the depth of the | restraint. A broken pansy fell at her feet. She Whar ccabe batt t you believe me? 
vach. | « Hep stepped quickly up to Milly and folded her tenderly | afiliction which had fallen so suddenly upon her. | glanced upward. A lad sat on the ledge above, re-| | t don't Khelvs | MS plete mr wm des yeh 
aa “Yes; your friend.” in his arin, She brought with her a tear-stained, scarcely legible | garding her with pity. ; wer a thought too heavy for it. “It isa great 
1ae), |) “O—Randolph. Well, he didn’t come. You see, 1 “ My darli darling, my heart did not deceive | letter, written by Mrs. Snow during a lucid interval. |‘ You dropped this?” . , , 
with ? 7 CATING, MY ig. my taba pb ” “You can promise this much; if I do come back 
dit, waa iene ve ‘ roe ® ceegene kage business. me, after all.” “ ELINOR, MY DEAR SISTER:—I give to you my mea — I and want sth you will be my wife?” 
ty | ete eiae a " wid 8 terribly lonesome up He turned with surprise to find Ross Cliffton’s | earthly all, my darling Ida. Deal gently with the “y d these too if you like,” tan , “Yes, Ralph.” 
re in the city, and I’ve come down to get your lit- hand on his shoulder. weakness and foibles of childhood. Bring her up a i. ensign you yor Coming cown an) «Young gentlemen give engagement rings to their 
tle girl here to go up and stay with me tor company.” “Ah! Ross,” brightening, “Iam glad to find you holding forth a whole handful. : ee . on gs 
Margery emiled faintly. look " 9 zg! Zs g y' useful and tender woman. Love her for the sake of | ,, O thik you. My mother itkea pansies so!” lady-loves; but I haven’t any,” in perplexity. 
em; » nly, looking up in the bright, here. I can explain all now. Let us go up to the | your dying Mary.” ania ig oy ae * “« What are they for, to make them remember?” 
3 | dark face. house. Milly, darling,” seating himself on the low * Where is your mother? a . hat I will 
» poor | « How can I spare my little girl?” euttle, and drawing cae ditans Haake: bin, “he you |__‘Through the rain of sorrow the gift had come to| “ Dead.” I suppose so. I know what I will do, Ida. , 
‘owed | «©, she wont leave you while youare ill. You see remember what I asked you'one night y eae by the | Mrs. Hoton. A new atmosphere surrounded Ida. | “And your father?” You shall have Romeo to — till £ claim you both | 
I didn’t know what had happened down here.” wall? and do you know about it now?” Influences less warm and bright than in the old times | ‘ “ He was lost in the ocean.” ee ogee eens Xa 
v1 od ite “Well,” painfully, “‘since you have asked me for “Yes, I know that she was not my mother, she acted upon a demonstrative, glowing netyre, until “Was this what you were crying aboutjust now?” Yes, indeed. t eather Save the 
' 80 | Milly, there is something you ought to know, and— told me all before she died.” “ it settled into an unnatural, petrified quiet. Mrs. “Not all. Aunt Elinor would have a rosebush rings in the world. | f 
| u her) Goa forgive me—which she ought to have kuown “Did she tell you who your mother was?” Hoton regarded all children asjsmall Goths and Van- | dug up that I wanted.” ee ee | 
‘very- | long and long ago. Milly, if you'll come and sit here “No, she did not know herself.” dals who make war upon neatness and order, and| ‘Do you like roses so much?” annoyance of Aunt Elinor, who was for returning 
- cand | by the bed, I will tell you. I may die any time, you “Well, dear, she was my only sister, the pet and | "aie the mischief with the proprieties generally. It} “‘ Yes, and that was like one mother used to have.” oo to-day,” said Id 
«orders | know. Ihave been putting it off, and putting it off, | idol of my boyhood. O Mildred, Mildred, that you | ™ay not be unmeet to attempt a description of Ida’s | “Your aunt must be a hateful, cross old crea- Please let him stay to-day, jm. For con- 
« ength | fr 1 was so afraid you would hate m nidebOute ons peed pod a zh ait not know! Mikeea | MAternal aunt. There was nothing ample about her, | ture.” venience sake Mrs. Hoton consented, thinking she 
' & 8 | bear that now,” putting her thin hand over her eyes. ‘des taten elie dene years my senior, married against | &ither in mind or person. She was tall and flat, with | Her thought had found expression; but, uttered by | °OM4 beaged him back as she a t to church; but 
»s and | «1¢ was seventeen years ago’ the first of next Sep- my father’s will, a young actor performing a tem. | fWer curves in her physical development than are | another, it sounded harsh and ungrateful. Romeo's good conduct changed her determination. 
night; | tember, that a little child was born to nie. It was a |W saeey ouas ment at one of our theatres, Our |common to the daughters of Eve. Hair, cheeks, | “Please don’t speak so.” He made himself s0 useful, that he worked his way 
+ house | poor, pinched, puny little thing, and did not thrive Se Pag py ome proud man, and he felt him self | Mouth and nose were characterized by coarsestrength | “ Who is your aunt?” even into her good graces. That very afternoon he 
0 the | tike other children; but ah, loved it so! It was disgraced by the alliance. He forbade Mildred the | ther than delicacy. She set at naught the require- | «Mrs. Hoton.” won her approval by driving the turkeys and chick- 
, and, scarcely three weeks old, when one day there came } house unless she renounced her husband. This the | ™e>ts of fashion, and pertinaciously adhered to nar- “That old skinflint! do you live with her? 1/| &"§ from the yard, and bringing the cows from pas- 
im the | op a terrible storm. It was the ‘line gale,’anditwas |& true-hearted girl would not do, and Harry Vaugn, | TW skirts, which were short enough to reveal a pair | should think you would die.” ture. Finally, from being merely tolerated, he 
‘nd the | dreadful. The sea came up, roaring and panting on 4 who was proud-spirited and iniepeudent took his of stont ankles encased in blue stockings. She re- “She isn’t like my mother, but she tries to be very became prime favorite, and was allowed to appro- 
tears | the beach like a hungry tiger. At midnight that | young wite and sailed for England. oat a per- | fused to be converted to crinoline, and her drapery | good, I guess.” priate her best rug .nd the warmest nook in the 
Milly! | night my child died. I hugged its little stiff form formed a brief engagement, whon he was taken sud- | fel! in vertical laxness about her, limbs. Her house-| ‘“ What is yourname?” kitchen to his own use. 
return | fiercely to my heart, and grew sullen and detiant i denly sick, and, after a short illness, died, leaving my hold arrangements all partook of the general square-| “Ida Snow.” 
| «6 your | against God. I had alwaysa hard, rough nature, and sister nearly penniless. We did not learn of his death | 28% of outline. The high-backed chairs were mar-| “You look just like it. Don’t you want to know CHAPTER IL. 
was never called soft-hearted, but those littie weak ly for nigh two years; then father sent aman to Eng- shal'ed in rows against the walls, and had the appear- | who I am?” z HOME AGAIN. 
by the fingers had opened a well in the rock. J sat there land, but all we could ever learn was, that Mildred | ®2¢¢ of living in a constant military drill. There “Yes, if you please.” 
holding my dead baby, when Ben thought he heard {| , } sailed for America soon after the death of her hus- | ¥5 but one carpet, and that was in the roomof| ‘Iam Ralph Tracey, and I live about a mile from| IT is Sabbath morning, and the air is full of a 
rtially | 9 cry from the shore. He went out, and sure enough, | ° 4 band. We were unable to get the least hint or trace | State, which was only opened on great occasions. | here at the Hall.” luscious sweetness. The small village of M—— has 
| or life, | there was a woman on the beach. She was lashed to {\ of her afterward. The fetter I got two days ago was Not a sofa or lounge for the gratification of those| “What! the grand house with great square | an aspect of quaint, serious quiet, that distinguishes 
'. Was & | a plank, wnd in her arms was a little baby, scarce a | written by her on her deathbed in this very house. fond of ease. Only one rocking-chair, which was | chimneys?” the respectable New England hamlet of a Sunday. 
‘8 Were | month old. Ben brought them up to the house, and Do you know where it has been all these years?” known as Uncle Joseph’s and appropriated to ‘his | «Yes, were you ever there?” As we gaze over on the verandah of its one hotel, a 
“er Was | T put away my dead baby, and did all I could to bring Milly told him, softening it all she could for the | le use. Nota flower or plant in the house, nota} “TI went by once to church.” bronzed face, with high, square brow and passionate 
aa the young mother round. She revived a little, but I PE, yn a apa og picture to relieve the monotony of white-washed | «My mother is English, and we are going back to | southern eyes, challenges our admiration and atten- | _ 
' en | saw from the first she could not live. I had seen too “Ah, well! it is all right at last; I am all alone walls. Not a tree in the yard for shelter, or to | the place we came from sometime.” tion. There is meaning in its every line and feature. 
“as the imany poor drowned bodies to be deceived. But the now. caulk you shall fill the old place in my heart she minister to the zesthetic propensities of the soul. * Do you often come out here?” It is cultivated, genial; but there is a skeptical 
Milly | baby was bright and pert enough—so plump and rosy, seed to fill.” The mansion itself was one of those great, ungainly | «Not very, but I mean to oftener now, and you | gleam in the smile that curvets about the proud 
aetimes | too—and my heart grew hard, as I thought of the “fl might be allowed to speak upon thesubject, 1 | $quare-roofed structures, with staring windows, un- | must visit at the Hall.” lips. We have been so engaged with the upper, that 
"some | }ittle child J loved. would suggest that the young lady may have a aeiee protected by blinds or climbing vines. East of it, | ‘Idon’t think Att Elinor will let me.” we have forthe moment neglected the nether man. 
: forthe) «She knew she could not liye long, and she asked engagement,” said Ross, quietly. there was a magnificent stretch of sea, edged bya| «Well, never mind, we can see each other here, at | For the satisfaction of those who may fvel somewhat 
rded, for pen and paper. Ben got them—he always kept “ What A, you lean you impertinent boy?” | line of yellow beach which terminated towards the | any rate. Ido just as I please when my study hours | concerned ‘in reference to it, we assure them that the 
vear. A | such things, though he wasn’t much of a scholar. So laughed Dean. ‘“ How pnts you here, any way?” north in high and frowning cliffs. Ida delighted to | are over. Have you a brother?” head we have described, is not distinct from a tall, 
me her | we propped her up in bed, and she managed to write ““ By railway mostly.” walk here and catch the fresh breeze, or watch the| “I haven’t anybody but Aunt Elinor and Uncle | symmetrical body, that moves about with the in- 
ight in | half a dozen lines and put it in an envelope, and “I mean why are you here?” spray as it dashed against the rocks. Joseph.” describable nonchalance and easy grace of a gentle- 
won for | then, with tears in her great solemn eyes, wrote on “ Well, I wasn’t getting on well at all—thought 1| ur little Ida was not allowed to be a useloss mem- | “And I haven't any one but my mother in this | man accustomed to mingle in the selectest circles. 
erman. | the outside. needled sea air, so came down, benevolently intend- | ber of the family. country. Father died when I was alittle boy. Iam | There is independence in his erect port, a willfal 
srdrobe, | “* Now bring me my baby,’ she said, ‘ Good-by, ing to introduce you to my wife next week, if you| ‘14a, Ida Snow, come and wash the dishes. You | fourteen now. Boys have adopted sisters sometimes | positivencss in his firm tread and firm mouth. 
« to the | little Mildred. You will never know a mother’s love.’ hadn’t come blundering down here.” mustn’t fritter away your time in day-dreams.” wont you be mine?” At the present instant, he chafed slightly under 
and the | Then, turning to Ben, she gave him the letter, tell- (p “ Which now you will not.” Mrs. Hoton’s voice was decided and inflexible. “If you want me.” the inconveniences of country inns. A man seated 
eful hat, | ing him to send it to that address, and probably some- | f “My dear uncle, pardon me, but I think I shall.” Ida was frightened out of a sad revery. “Well, you come again to-morrow? I would like | ina wagon, less secr=< ‘n its appearance than the 
body would soon come after it. ‘But if no one comes, | * And he did! F , “T forgot, Aunt Elinor.” to show you Romeo.” “wonderful one hoss shay,” and driving a mottled 
to won- | you will be good to my little Milly?” ( In her hurry and perturbation, she knocked down | “I’licomeifIcan. Who is Romeo?” horse, arrested his attention. The driver was clad 
mbered. “*God helping me, I will, ma’am,’ said Ben, a pile of china plates which fell with a crash. Her “My dog.” in homespun gray, and had on an ancient Kossuth 
tie, she | reverently. i} aunt manifested her angry displeasure by giving her | Ida had found what children, even more than | hat jaramed down over his brows. 
ket, and,} “She sank back, exhausted, and never spoke again. PRODIGALITY. a vigorous shaking and several smart raps on her | grown-up people need, companionship. Aunt Elinor| “ Halloa! neighbor, can you oblige me by taking 
color on | After she was dead, some demon took possession ( Two young gentlemen, who were emulous of ex- | ears, a kind of treatment to which she had not been | was satisfied, when she had performed the chores | me over to the Hall fora consideration? The ex- 
as very | of me. I determined that no one should ever know travagant expense, and one day on some expensive | subjected. required of her, and she was permitted to spend her tensive livery stable with its one-horse power, con- 
‘he clear, | it, and I would keep the child, and people would never "| freak, in Madame Sevigne’s presence, that lady said, “Take that, you careless little thing!” leisure time as she pleased. Her acquaintance with | nected with this establishment, died out yesterday 5 
srelessly | know it was not my own. Ben prayed and entreat- ’ * It seems to me as if 1 saw them saluting each other “1 did not mean to break them, Aunt Elinor, in- | Ralph ripened rapidly into intimacy. Books, shells, and I find it difficult to procure a conveyance. ; 
ed, but my heart was like iron, and at last he yielded. f at the door of an almshouse, and each inviting the | deed, I did not.” pictures and mosses came into her possession, his ‘J don’t know but I ken carry you, if you haven't 
\try day, | I took the letter and locked it up. Then the next y ag to go in first.” “You must learn to keep your mind upon the | gifts, and priaed accordingly. too many traps.” 
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“ T have only a satchel. The rest of my baggage { 
will send for to-morrow,” climbing into the crazy 
vehicle. 

“The old hoss is really gone, eh?” 

“ Yes, and that is what I call an imposition,” he 
said, pointing toa sign over the way: ‘‘ Good horses 
to let on easy terms.” “It’s all a humbug. It is like 
calling for oysters at wayside stations, where it is 
common to see them advertised in tempting capitals. 
‘That is all you dosee, for the courteous waiters in- 
variably say, ‘ we are just out.’” 

“Or like people who hang on to the name of 
church member, after every drop of religion has 
oozed out of them—they cling to the sign.” 

“Exactly,” falling into a fit of musing, that was 
soon broken by his loquacious neighbor. 

“Say, you aint Ralph Tracey, be you, got back 
from England?” 

It was asked with an insinuation of blended inter- 
est and curiosity peculiar to one class of our country- 
men, and touched a humorous vein in Ralph’s com- 
position. 

“ Well, yes, I suspect Iam he.” 

“ Well, now if it aint curious, You have changed 
some from the youngster you was. You have grown 
finely, I must say.” 

“ Well fed over there on bacon, you know.” 

“You don’t remember me now, do you?” 

“1 don’t know. You remind me of Abel King who 
used to do job-work for my father.” 

‘1 declare, what a memory the boy has got!” 
“Quite a precocious chap, no doubt, owing to being 
born in Massachusetts.” 

*‘ Come back to spend your days on the old place?” 
* Perhaps 80.’2 

‘‘ The daughter is a little better than the mother 
she whipped in ’76 and 1812?” 

“The mother is opinionated, fat, rich and forty; 
but I like her. I formed a warmer attachment for 
the daughter when I was a boy, and have remained 
faithful.” 

* You’ve got a wife?” 

“ Why, no, not yet.” 

“ Have one in view, I suppose?” 

* T can’t tell.” ; 
' “A little on the shy, I see. If you would only take 

a liking to Miss Snow now.” 

“What, Ida Snow!" She was a former playmate of 
mine. Why do you want me to care fur her?” 

*‘She would make you a good wife.” 

** Is she handsome?” . 

* Well, no, not what J call handsome. She is too 
white and still for that. She has a moonshiny face 
that some folks admires, though. It aint beauty 
that’s the main thing after all, Mr, Ralph. Young 
men think so; but they find it’s only skin siti when 
crow’s-feet and gray hairs come on.” 

* What is the main thing?” 

“A kind heart.” 

**Miss Ida has it, you think?” 

* Yes, and what is better still.” 

“* What is better still?” 

** Religion.” 

The word struck a chill through his mental at- 
mosphere, and he dropped into a gloomy fit of ab- 
straction. 

** Where do you reside, Mr. King?” - 

* T has charge of the farm for Miss Ida.” 

‘And where are Mr. and Mrs. Hoton?” 

* Gone the way of all the earth.” 

“Is Ida at home?” 

“No, she is in Boston with Stella May. I am ex- 
pecting her back every day.” 

“Do you know if she keeps black Romeo yet?” 

‘Certain. She refuses to be separated from him. 
He is the only thing she is foolish about.” 

*“‘T am remembered,” was Ralph’s pleasant com- 
ment to himself. 

“TI came near forgetting to inquire about Mrs. 
Tracey—where is she?” 

“She died three years ago.” 

“ Went happy?” 

“All are quiet in the grave,” said Ralph, bitterly. 

** T hope you believe in salvation.” 

“*T believe in morality,” dryly. ‘‘ Have a cigar, Mr. 
King?” 

“Thank you, I never smoke on the Lord’s Day; 
but I’ll put one in my pocket.” And the small, glit- 
tering orbs of the speaker touk on a serious light. 

“ Why nt?” 

“It’s against my conscience.” 

“And you never do anything ‘that goes against 
your conscience?” 


minister, if I do say it myself.” 
“Tf so, why are you driving about to-day?” 
“A case of necessity. Labor is pressing on the farm, 
able to work without medicine. 


you see?” 


alighting. 


mind taking it.” 


King’s eyes twinkled avariciously. 
“Thank you, sir. 
self in the one thing needful, Mr. Ralph.” 


-down to the old trysting-place, something she never 


“No, Mr. Ralph, no. I am adeacon and a religious 
man, the religiousest man in town excepting the 


and my nag took sick, and I knew she wouldn’t be 
I thought L would 
just show her to the farrier—a clear case of necessity 


“Yes, Isee.” They were now in front of the Hall. 
“What is tie fare, Mr. King?” asked Ralph, 


“ J never does anything for hire on Sunday; but if 
you want to give me a trifle fur my trouble, I shan’t 


Ralph made him a present of two dollars. Mr. 
I hope you will interest your- 

Abel King was one of those who always have a 
pious ending to whatever they door say. He hada 


fancy that if he could say amen and hitch holy words 
like Jesus and heaven on to sharp bargains and 


transactions, they were then all right and according 
to the Bible. His conscience had all the quibbles of 
some lawyers’ praetice. 

It was a conscience of hitches, that would allow 
him to do some things that another would not do 
without taking a downward step towards perdition. 
He was astrict attendant on the means of grace, and 
walked as nearly as he knew how in the line of duty 
—who dares to say he was not a Christian? Shall we 
set ourselves up as judges and condemn the sus- 
tenance of others, because our stomachs refuse to 
digest food which they thrive upon? God forbid. 
Ralph was something of a scotfer of the ceremonies 
and beliefs of the religious world. He was tainted 
with French and German infidelity. He was amused 
and somewhat disgusted with the curious distinc- 
tions made by Mr. King. 

“1f Ida is a Christian after his sort, 1’ll never claim 
Romeo.” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE MEETING. 
IDA, accompanied by her unfailing attendant, went 


omitted doing upon her return home, when the 
weather admitted of a ramble. Romeo commenced 
snelling among the rocks, wagged his tail and barked 
joyously. 

“ Be still, Romeo, be still,’’ she said, unable to ac- 
count for the unusual demonstration. 

The dog regerded her with almost human intelli- 
gence, but his manifestations continued. A resonant 
whistle put the completest ecstasy into his gambola, 
and he sprang forward and placed his paws on the 
shoulders of his master, 

“Down, old fellow, down. I will talk with you 
by-and-by! Ihave come back, Snowflake. Romeo 
has not forgotten me—I wonder have you?” 

“Ts it you at last, Ralph?” putting out a cool 
hand. 

* Yes,” he said, not heeding it, and throwing his 
arm around her in vehement fashion. ‘ Have you 
waited for me?” ; 
** Yes, 1 and Romeo.” 

* Well, you have kept the compact, so have [. I 
claim you both—do you consent?” 

-“ Tf you want us both.” 

He slipped a plain circlet of gold on her finger. 

“T do.” 

A happy silence fell upon them, during which she 
studied his lineaments earnestly. 

“ Well, what ‘is your opinion of me? WillI do? 
Have I grown handsome?” 

Yes.” 

Ralph laughed. He felt as though he had sud- 
denly gone back to boyhood. 
“And you,” taking her face in his palms, ‘‘ you 
have altered but little. You have the same saintly 
brow and expression, the same sweet movth and 
colorless complexion, the same haunting brown eyes 
and shadowy hair—a degree cooler, a few years older, 
Snowflake, this is all.” 
“ In all your travels, have you found none you love 
more than me? It seems impossible.” 
* Does it, Ida? Iam southern in everything but 
tenacity, which characteristic proves my English 
blood.” And he emphasized his assertion by a de- 
cided squeeze. She did not blush and tremble under 
his caresses,but she shone upon him; and he was 
reminded of Abel King’s description of her. 
“And you have found no one dearer than 1?” 
prompted to ask it because of the other thing Abel 
had said of Ida. 

“ No.” 

“ Think again—no love above mine?” 
**No, Ralph.” 

* Is there not acold abstraction you call God whom 
you place higher?” 

“God a cold abstraction! 
talk! You are sacrilegious.” 
‘*Answer truly.” 

You are next to God.” . 
**Tda, I must be loved first, as I love you.” 


upon you? 
ine.” 


omnipresent reality; not a cold abstraction. 


stead of less, fur he gives capacity.” 


in your heart?” 


faith, I must say no, though it separates us.” 
** Tt must not separate.” 


it is in Christ.” 
strained. 
her character. 


other ladies. Accomplished, self-possessed, 
moved. 
take a glass of wine with him. 
** Excuse me, Ralph. 
declining, but 1 prefer water.” 
**Have you taken the pledge of abstinence?” 
oe No.” 
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How strangely you 


* Do you know that some fiery ordeal will come 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods before 
Idolatry is forbidden, Ralph. God is a living, 
The 
affection I feel for him makes me love you more, in- 


“If I could believe it. Ida, will you put away this 
theological myth, and let me occupy my proper place 


“You already occupy it; but as for giving up my 


**T hope you may be brought to accept the truth as 


Their intercourse after this interview grew re- 
The more Ralph saw of Ida, the more was 
he impressed with the glacial purity and elevation of 
He met with her in mixed society, 
and she gained rather than lost by comparison with 
she 
maintained her own high personality wherever she 
On one of these occasions he invited her to 


I mean no offence to you in 


“Aren’t you most too rigid in your notions? Can- 
not you concede a little to the usages of the world, 
without feeling the goadings of the inward monitor? 
Now, there is Abel King who keeps conscience in a 
straight jacket; I'll guarantee he will not refuse as 


“We must not measure ourselves among our- 
selves,’’ she replied, gently. 
“Jim,” said Ralph te a servant, “ask Mr. King 
if he will please come herea moment. Stay, Ida, 
and see the result. Abel, will you have a glass of 
Madéira?” 
. “ Well, I don’t care if Ido, lam nearly fagged out. 
It’s the real stuff, isn’t it? I am particular to know. 
My conscience will let me drink pure wine, but 
nothing stronger. I take it tor my stomach’s sake, as 
St. Paal did—Amen.” 
Ralph looked quizzically at Ida and whispered: 
“A text to hallow the act.” 
She did the wisest thing she could do, held her 
peace. Argument would effect nothing with such as 
he, example might # great deal. 
‘They were both presently invited to join in a game 
of whist. 
“No, I thank you,” she said, moving into the 
library where Ralph followed. 
**What new hook of the inward monitor now, Ida?” 
“To what do yourefer?” 
**] am bound to keep an eye on your doings, you 
perceive. Why did you refuse to play whist just 
now?” 
‘For the same reason you would not take money 
you knew to be the price of blood.” 
“ Explain.” 
“ Though not evil in themselves, cards have been 
so much used by the devil’s instruments that they 
have become unclean, and I recoil from them.’’ 
* We agree in this, Ida. 1 was curious to know if 
you thought as ldo. 1 have abjured them altogeth- 
er. Believe me, I was never addicted to them.” 
1 believe you.” , 
“You will nut deny my request for some music, 
Snowflake?” with something of his old warmth. 
ee oO no.” 
Her playing was brilliant, her voice of more than 
ordinary compass and sweetness. It was a delight to 
listen to her. 
** If 1 could only force her to care for meas I do fur 
her; but she is as cold, pure and unwavering as the 
north star. I'll try to arouse her jealousy. If she 
loves me, she will surely manifest sume emotion.” 
A fine opportunity presented itself in the person ot 
Stella May, who had come down to spend a few 
weeks with her friend. He devoted himself to Stella, 
batif his ungenerous conduct pained Ida, the out- 
ward tokens were in so complete subjection to her 
will, that he could not discover them. It was im- 
possible fur him to break the line of calm dignity 
that encompassed her. She did think he chafed 
urider the bonds of their engagement, and resolved 
to free him. They were on the cliffs again, in the 
very spot where he had dropped the pansy at her 
childish feet. Stella fur unee had chosen to gather 
mos-es on the beach, and they were alone. 
** Ralph, you can have Romeo, if you wish, without 
the unnecessary concomitant that was to have gone 
with him.” 
She slipped the ring he had given her into his hand. 
He took it and hurled it into the sea. His coun- 
tenance was fierce and stormy. 
* You will be more comfortable now.” 
** Yes, no doubt,” grumly. 
‘* I thought you desired your freedom.” 
1 do.” 
His cheek belied him. 
“Come, Romeo, your mistress has cast you off too. 
We may as well gu—come, old friend,” and they 
scrambled up the boulder. The dog was in advance, 
and at one side of his master. His lumbering at- 
tempts to ascend disengaged a large stone which 
threatened death to. Ida who sat beneath. Ralph 
saw her danger, and by an exertion of muscular 
power, succeeded in giving it an outward impetus 
that insured her safety; but the effurt caused him to 
lose his balance, 4nd he feel prone and helpless be- 
side her. She called to Stella: : 
“Ralph has fallen and is much hurt, I fear. Goto 
the house for Mr. King, and bid him despatch some 
one for a surgeon.” 
Meanwhile, she sought to restore him to conscious- 
ness by dashing water over him. There was no cold- 
hess now. ‘‘Speak to me, dear Ralph,” she said, 
in an agonized voice. 
His eyes slowly opened, smiled and closed again. 
It was many days ere Ralph took cognizance of what 
was going on around him; for brain fever set in, and 
brought him to the verge of the grave. Had it not 
been for the untiring care and watchfulness of his 
nurse, it is doubtful if he would have recovered. His 
skeptical teachings were without comfort, his own 
strength perfect weakness. Brought in daily and 
hourly contact with a luminous life that had for sus- 
tenance meat and drink he knew not of, he began to 
hunger tor immortal tood and thirst for living waters. 
Who that so hungers is ever fed with a stone? 
Who that sv thirsts is refused a draught from the 
eternal Fountain? Religion became a beautiful 
reality. Beside this, he had a source of earthly bliss. 
Inthe interims of delirium, he r bered what 


THE ROMAN DOCTOR. 


“T TELL you, my dear, that Dr. Annibale is the 
Jirst doctor in Rome, He attends the pope; he attends 
everybody, Jane, wy love, don’t touch the pictures. 
He is the doctor of Rome—Johnny, darling, don’t 
slide about, or you'll knock down that gentleman’s 


easel—Lizzie, love, look and see what No. 13is. O, 


‘St. Anthony Preaching to the Fishes.’ How absurd! 
as if it could be done. O my dear, my dear, why, 
you've got the wrong room. I tell you this is the 
tenth room. O, ‘Saint Cecilia,’ by Paul Veronasy. 
Ah, very sweet. Now, girls, we must move on a little 
faster; you know the table-d'hote is at four, and the 
gallery closes in half an hour. Is this the Farnese 
Palace? What a question! No, my dear child. 
How forgetful you are; haven’t I told you three 
times this morning already that this is the Borghesy? 
Now then, girls, or we shall be late.” 

So chattered on a short, stout; middle-aged, blonde 
English lady, dressy, bustling and loud-voiced, toa 
drove of sons and daughters, whom she was piloting 
hurriedly though the twelve rooms of.the Borghese 
Palace. 

“T should like to gag that old hen and chickens,” 
said Tom Rafile, spitefully—the artist next to me—at 
the same time leaping in his vivacious way from his 
high stool, and receding to a distance, to observe the 
effect of his clever, but rather skirmishy copy of the 
Saint Cecilia. “What right have English people to 
come here strutting about, just as if they’d bought it 
all? I only know that if I was old Borghese, if there 
is such a person, J°d warm them. 1d tine them for 
every word they spoke—stap me, sir—bat I’d soon let 
them know that this was a private gentleman’s house, 
and make them value the privilege of seeing ita little 
higher. But, I say, old fellow, how silent you are to- 
day! What’s up? You look doosed white about the 
gills, I think you ought to see a doctor; upon my 
soul, I do. You work too hard, Lincoln. You 
haven’t been yourself all this week.” 

And with this exhortation, Raffle, without waiting 
for my answer, vaulted again on his stool, and with 
a huge flat brush began glazing down an obtrusive 
bit of drapery, and the next moment, in the most 
desultory way, putting it down to seize a sma) worn- 
out “ hog-tool,” and pick out a light in the eyeball of 
the musical saint. 

Raffle was right; I was ill. I had been at Rome 
three months, working hard at copying to pay my 
way. Having come to the Eternal City with but a 
scant purse, I had determined to support myself by 
copying, but still, by copying the finest pictures of 
the Venetian school, my taste for color having been 
well spoken of by my good old master, a puptt of 
Etty, by whose advice I had undertaken the journey. 
I hail indeed worked like a steam-engine. Every 
day but Saturday and Sunday at the Borghese from 
nine till three, then home, to work till dark at an 
original picture, “Guido Painting the Portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci.” My spare days 1 devoted to sketch- 
ing in the gloomy Cenci Palace—an hour for dinner, 
half an hour for breakfast, no dominoes, no chess, no 
whist, no billiards, no runs to Albano or Frascati, no 
walks in the fine gardens of the Borghese Villa, no 
ride over the sublime C; nothing but work, 
work, work, in that jonely lodging in the Via del’ 
Arcione, and at last I had overdone it. 

Yet I had had an object; I was engaged to be mar- 
tied, and my great ambition was to return to England 
an artist’ who had made his mark. For this object, 
so dear to my heart, I had denied myself all amuse- 
ments, and all but literally chained myself to my 
easel, much to the disgust and annoyance of Raffle, 
who was by no means fond of hard work. 

T had alrealy nearly completed four copies; a care- 
ful one of the great Rospigliosi Guido (the Aurora); 

ther of the gically beautiful Cenci; a third of 
a St. Agnes by Guido, from a chapel up in the 
Suburra; and the fourth, on which I was now en- 








The first and third were commissions; the second 
was to be used in my original picture; but the fourth 
was begun for pure erjoyment and pleasure. I want- 
ed by incessant study to fathom the secret of that 
golden glow in which the great Venetian steeped his 
saints and nymphs, bis martyrs and senators. To 
find a clue to this mystery, I spent my days in paint- 
ing, and my nights in realing Chevr-uil and books on 
chemistry and optics. I was wrong in trying to take 
heaven by storm; and yet I often thought of how the 
patriarch of old wrestled with the angel, and would 
not unclasp him till he had won the blessing. Ina 
fever of youth, hope and aspiration, I labored and 
pressed forward, thinking only of the future, and 
heedless of the dangers that beset me. 

I spurned all laws of health. I sat up till daybreak ; 
I rose late; I took my meals at random hours; I 
neglected exercise; I despised fresh air; I gave my 
brain no rest; I ate food but seldom, and then ate 
too much of it; I shut myself up alone in a large and 
desolate old Palazz», and broodled over all possible 





tender face bent fondly over his pillow. 

“Snowflake, Iam satisfied with the love you give 
me. Itis enough and more than I deserve—bless 
you. Do you know I construed your quietness into 
coldness? 1 believed you only felt a sisterly regard 
for me.” 

“1 told you different.” 

“But you were so undemonstrative, you know. 
You never color.” 

“There are diversities of operations,” she said. 

‘‘And I shall have my Snowflake, after all?” 

“ God willing.” 





you have done,” His manner conveyed a sneer. 


hind to , till I grew a complete hypo- 
chondriac. Then came the usual train of evils—le- 
ranged digestion, broken sleep, horrible depressions, 
black glooms, causeless alarms, indifference to work, 
torpor, perturbed temper, and over and above all 
these symptoms, a horrible, vague dread, as in a 
nightmare, of some impending calamity. 

Yet how could I give up work at such atime? I 
was too tenacious, too proud to do it. I scarcely 
heeded the symptoms, which 1 thought a few davs’ 
exercise at Cato’s bi:thplace, on the Alban Hills, 
would soon chase away. 

. But I grew worse. There wasa dense weight on 





“Amen!” reverently, as he folded her to his bosom. 


the top of my head, as if [ was wearing a skull-cap of 


gaged, “The Sacred and Profane Love,” by Titian. . 
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lead. I could do nothing but work, and yet I could 
not work with energy. The worst of all was that I 
began to fancy that my mind wandered. I could not 
fix my attention on one object; I felt, moreover, so 
irritable and restless that I could not keep my seat 
ten minutes together. All these symptoms showed 
great mental excitement, and considerable nervous 
debility and derangement, and who could say where 
they would stop? 

The afternoon of the day in which the English 
tourists hal so aroused the indignation of my good 
little friend Tom Rafile, I had returned to my lodg- 
ings in the Via del’ Arcione to brood over a Titian 
that my friend Strutt, in the same street, had lent 
me, and to wait till my model came, and I could re- 
sume my work. I had been trying an experiment in 
painting on a gilded grvund, hoping that the gold- 
leaf would throw up a glow, and communicate it 
the flesh of my figures. 1 sat there, facing my’ 
of “ Sucred and Profane Love,” the gold-leaf book in 
my hand, and little fragmonts of it floating round 
me, when I fancied I saw the Cupid that was looking 
into the well change its position, and smile, and the 
goklen white drapery of the farther figure slightly 
flutter, as if from the breath of a gentle and sudden 
breeze. I was quite collected at the time, perfectly 
aware that it was not my eye but my brain that 
yielded this image; but the very knowledge of the 
fact gave me such a sudden and terrible proof of my 
nervous and mental disorder, that, dropping the gold- 
leaf book, I threw myself into a chair, almost para- 
lyzed with fear. 

It grew darker; still I sat there, as in a trance, 
agonized by the thought of the prostration of all my 
hopes, and wishing only for sleep to come and “ steep 
my senses in forgetfulness.” I can afford to laugh at 
these fears now, but at the time, they pressed upon 
me with a horror not to be shakes off. All at once, 
there came a rush up the great e stairs, a shout, 
then a hasty hand upon the door, and in burst Tom. 
» “Such astunning old man,” said he, “I have just 
been talking to—Signor Chilone, an old picture- 
dealer. Such a stunner; knows how all the old mas- 
ters painted; scrapes them, tastes them, picks at 
them, peels them. What do you think? He says 
that that grand old fellow Correggia,painted the St. 
Jerome we saw at Parma in two days. The first day, 
sir, he knocked off the head and half the body, pass- 
ing from the top of the shoulder to the waist with one 
stroke of the brush—think of that, my son! The 
knowing old card also told me that Titian began by 
painting his whole subject in chiaroscuro with bleue 
minerale,” 

“ Which he (Chilone) sells at five francs an ounce.” 

“ Yes, he sells it. I am going for some to-morrow.” 

“So I thought,” replied 1, laughing. 

Tom looked angry. 

“O, you’re out of sorts,” he said, “and then you 
suspect every one. I tell you Chilone is a knowing 
old fellow, up to every dodge, bless you; and as for 
his blue, he told me he did not want to sell. it, bat | 
would let me have two bottles just as a friend.” 

“Yes, Tom, they do sometimes say that; but do 
you know, I feel so desponding and ill to-day 1 think 
I must really go to-morrow to that Dr. Annibale the 
English people were talking about this moruing at 
the Borghese.” 

“Do, there’s a dear boy,” said Raffle, leaning. for- 
ward and loading his pipe, as he sat down near my 
stool. “We have been talking about you at Lepri's, 
and Carl Haag, who’s a sharp fellow, says a week at 
Frascati, taken in time, would perhaps save you a 
long illness. Nuw, look here; shall you and I go to 
Frascati, and let Dr. Annibale go and hang himself?” 

“No, Tom,” said I, resolytely; “I mast and will go 
on working, and that I can do at Rome, but not at 
Frascati. It’s all very well for Strutt to be idle; he's 
got money. No, 1 stay here. Do you know where 
Dr. Annibale lives, Tom?” 

“‘ Yes; near Pietro da Cortona’s house, in the little 
Via Pedacchia. He’s a great swell, you know. He'll 
put it on; he’ll want pewter; no credit there. 0, it’s 
down with the dibs with these Roman doctors, for I 
asked old Chilone, who, egad, sir, knows everything.” 

I was getting up slowly and dolefully to arrange 
my easel, when good Tom Raflle took me by the 
shoulders and furced me back into my arm-chair. 

“No,” said he, “ Jack, not if 1 know it. No work 
to-night. Now light up, old man.” 

I remonstrated, but who could be angry with such 
a simple-hearted, hare-brained, good-natured fellow? 
So I laughed querulously, and threw wyself on a sofa, 
while Tom sut down and retailed more oracles of old 
Chilone. 

At that moment, there came a gentle tap at the 
door. It was an Albano girl, a tine, dark-eyed, ma- 
jestic-looking peasant girl, who was sitting to me for 
the hair of Beatrice Cenci. Tom rushed to the door, 
and told her to come again to-morrow at ten o’clock. 
Signor Linculn was Jl. The girl remonstrated; upon 
which 1 paid ber for the two hours, and she went 
away in high glee, singing. 

“Tom,” said I, “I was so bad before you came 
rattling in that I real'y began to fancy I saw the eyes 
of the horses in my Aurora picture shine and move.” 

“Bah!” said Tom, taking up a sandal and advanc- 
ing to the picture. ‘* You've got the sky too hot; it 
wants a glaze of ultramarine. Old Chilune says—” 

Old Chilone began fo be unbearable, so I turned 

* the conversation to chat about Strutt and his dog, 
and Father Prout, and Ternerani, and art matters in 
general; and it was finally arranged that Tom Raffle 
Should breakfast with me the next morning, and 
after that, if I felt no better, accompany me to the 
celebrated Dr. Annibale’s. 
The 
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The next morning, 1 felt worse than ever. 
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THE ROMAN DOCTOR. 


“I TELL you, my dear, that Dr. Annibale is the 
Jirst doctor in Rome, He attends the pope; he attends 
everybody. Jane, my love, don’t touch the pictures. 
He is the doctor of Rome—Johnny, darling, don’t 
slide about, or you'll knock down that gentleman’s 
easel—Lizzie, love, look and see what No. 13 is. O, 
‘St. Anthony Preaching to the Fishes.’ How absurd! 
as if it could be done. O my dear, my dear, why, 
you've got the wrong room. I tell you this is the 
tenth room. O, ‘Saint Cecilia,’ by Paui Veronasy. 
Ah, very sweet. Now, girls, we must move on a little 
faster; you know the table-d'hote is at four, and the 
gallery closes in half an hour. Is this the Farnese 
Palace? What a question! No, my dear child. 
How forgetful you are; haven’t I told you three 
times this morning already that thisis the Borghesy? 
Now then, girls, or we shall be late.” 

So chattered on a short, stout; middle-aged, blonde 
English lady, dressy, bustling and loud-voiced, toa 
drove of sons and daughters, whom she was piloting 
hurriedly though the twelve rooms of. the Borghese 
Palace. 

“TI should like to gag that old hen and chickens,” * 
said Tom Raftle, spitefully—the artist next to me—at 
the same time leaping in his vivacious way from his 
high stool, and receding to a distance, to observe the 
effect of his clever, but rather skirmishy copy of the 
Saint Cecilia. ‘“ What right have English people to 
come here strutting about, just as if they’d bought it 
all? I only know that if I was old Borghese, if there 
is such a person, J°d warm them, Vd fine them for 
every word they spoke—stap me, sir—but I’d soon let 
them know that this was a private gentleman’s house, 
and make them value the privilege of seeing it a little 
higher. But, I say, old fellow, how silent you are to- 
day! What’s up? You look doosed white about the 
gills. I think you ought to see a doctor; upon my 
soul, I do. You work too hard, Lincoln. You 
haven’t been yourself all this week.” 

And with this exhortation, Raffle, without waiting 
for my answer, vaulted again on his stool, and with 
a huge flat brush began glazing down an obtrusive 
bit of drapery, and the next moment, in the most 
desultory way, putting it down to seize a small worn- 
out “ hog-tool,” and pick out a light in the eyeball of 
the musical saint. 

Raffle was right; I was ill. I had been at Rome 
three months, working hard at copying to pay my 
way. Having come to the Eternal City with but a 
scant purse, I had determined to support myself by 
copying, but still, by copying the finest pictures of 
the Venetian school, my taste for color having been 
well spoken of by my good old master, a pupti of 
Etty, by whose advice I had undertaken the journey. 

T hail indeed worked like a steam-engine. Every 
day but Saturday and Sunday at the Borghese from 
nine till three, then home, to work till dark at an 
original picture, “Guido Painting the Portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci.” My spare days 1 devoted to sketch- 
ing in the gloomy Cenct Palace—an hour for dinner, 
half an hour for breakfast, no dominoes, no chess, no 
whist, no billiards, no runs to Albano or Frascati, no 
walks in the fine gardens of the Borghese Villa, no 
ride over the sublime Campagna—nothing but work, 
work, work, in that lonely lodging in the Via del’ 
Arcione, and at last [ had overdone it. 

Yet I had had an object; I was engaged to be mar- 
tied, and my great ambition was to return to England 
an artist’ who had made his mark. For this object, 
so dear to my heart, I had denied myself all amuse- 
ments, and all but literally chained myself to my 
easel, much to the disgust and annoyance of Raffle, 
who was by no means fond of hard work. 

T had alreaty nearly completed four copies; a care- 
ful one of the great Rospigliosi Guido (the Aurora); 
another of the magically beautiful Cenci; a third of 
a St. Agnes by Guido, from a chapel up in the 
Suburra; and the fourth, on which I was now en- 
gaged, “The Sacred and Profane Love,” by Titian. 
The first and third were commissions; the second 
was to be use in my original picture; but the fourth 
was begun for pure erjoyment and pleasure. I want- 
ed by incessant study to fathom the secret of that 
golden glow in which the great Venetian steeped his 
saints and nymphs, bis martyrs and senators. To 
find a clue to this mystery, I spent my days in paint- 
ing, and my nights in reading Chevr-uil and books on 
chemistry and optics. I was wrong in trying to take 
heaven by storm; and yet I often thought of how the 
patriarch of oli wrestled with the angel, and would 
not unclasp him till he had won the blessing. Ina 
fever of youth, hope and aspiration, I labored and 
pressed forward, thinking only of the future, and 
heedless of the dangers that beset me. 

I spurned all laws of health. I sat up till daybreak; 
I rose late; I took my meals at random hours; I 
neglected exercise; I despised fresh air; I gave my 
brain no rest; I ate food but seldom, and then ate 
too much of it; I shut myself up alone in a large and 
desolate old Palazzo, and brooded over all possible 
hindrances to success, till I grew a complete hypo- 
chondriac. Then came the usual train of evils—de- 
ranged digestion, broken sleep, horrible depressions, 
black glooms, causeless alarms, indifference to work, 
torpor, perturbed temper, and over and above all 
these symptoms, a horrible, vague dread, as in a 
nightmare, of some impending calamity. 

Yet how could I give up work at such atime? I 
was too tenacious, too proud to do it. 1 scarcely 
heeded the symptoms, which 1 thought a few davs’ 
exercise at Cato’s birthplace, on the Alban Hitls, 
would soon chase away. 

- ButI grew worse. There wasa dense weight on 
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lead. I could do nothing but work, and yet I could 
not work with energy. The worst of all was that I 
began to fancy that my mind wandered. I could not 
fix my attention on one object; I felt, moreover, so 
irritable and restless that I could not keep my seat 
ten minutes together. All these symptoms showed 
great mental excitement, and considerable nervous 
debility and derangement, and who could say where 
they would stop? 

The afternoon of the day in which the English 
tourists had so aroused the indignation of my good 
little friend Tom Raffle, I had returned to my lodg- 
ings in the Via del’ Arcione to brood over a Titian 
that my friend Strutt, in the same street, had lent 
me, and to wait till my model came, and I could re- 
sume my work. I had been trying an experiment in 
painting on a gilded gruund, boping that the gold- 
leaf would throw up a glow, and communicate it to 
the flesh of my figures. 1 sat there, facing my copy 
of “ Sacred and Profane Love,” the gold-leaf book in 
my hand, and little fragments of it floating round 
me, when [ fancied I saw the Cupid that was looking 
into the well change its position, and smile, and the 
goklen white drapery of the farther figure slightly 
flutter, as if from the breath of a gentle and sudd 


weight on my brain was greater; a dreadful anxiety 
and alarm filled my mind; I had no appetite, I was 
pale, my eyes were listless and dull; I was really 
seriously ill. I always felt worse in the morning, for 
the reaction from the delicious oblivion of sleep to 
the old brooding despondency was so dispiriting. 

Up came Tom, punctual to the appointed hour, 
hammering at the door, and shouting with tyranni- 
cal lungs the appropriate air: 


On yonder bank reclining sits Fra Diavolo, 
Sits Fra Diav-o-lo. 


““Where are we now?” he said, as I opened the 
door. ‘‘ Well, Frascati or Dr. Annibale? Lvok here, 
I’ve brought a wild-boar steak for breakfast. Shall 1 
begin cooking? Egad, sir, I wish I could paint as 
well as I can cook.” 

“There's the gridiron,” said I from my tub, where 
I stood like a dripping water-god, “ by the Beatrice 
in the corner. It’s Dr. Annibale, Tom, for I feel 
worse than ever—it’ll kill me if it goes on.” 

“Killing be hanged; you'll be as right as a trivet 
after four lessons—three scudi a lesson.” 

After breakfast, we went straight to No. 10 in the 





breeze. I was quite collected at the time. perfectly 
aware that it was not my eye but my brain that 
yielded this image; but the very knowledge of the 
fact gave me such a sudden and terrible proof of my 
nervous and mental disorder, that, dropping the gold- 
leaf book, I threw myself into a chair, almost para- 
lyzed with fear. 

It grew darker; still I sat there, as in a trance, 
agonized by the thought of the prostration of all my 
hopes, and wishing only for sleep to come and “ steep 
my senses in forgetfulness.” I can afford to laugh at 
these fears now, but at the time, they pressed upon 
me with a horror not to be shakepi off. All at once, 
there came a rush up the great stone stairs, a shout, 
then a hasty hand upon the door, and in burst Tom. 
» “Such astunning old man,” said he, “I have just 
been talking to—Signor Chilone, an old picture- 
dealer. Such a stunner; knows how all the old mas- 
ters painted; scrapes them, tastes them, picks at 
them, peels them. What do you think? He says 
that that grand old fellow Correggia,painted the St. 
Jerome we saw at Parma in two days. The first day, 
sir, he knocked off the head and half the body, pass- 
ing from the top of the shoulder to the waist with one 
stroke of the brush—think of that, my son! The 
knowing old card also told me that Titian began by 
painting his whole subject in chiaroscuro with bleue 
minerale.” 

“ Which he (Chilone) sells at five francs an ounce.” 

“ Yes, he sells it. I am going for some to-morrow.” 

“So I thought,” replied L, laughing. 

Tom looked angry. 

“O, you’re out of sorts,” he said, “and then you 
suspect every one. I tell you Chilone is a knowing 
old fellow, up to every dodge, bless you; and as for 
his blue, he told me he did not want to sell. it, but 
would let me have two bottles just as a friend.” 

“Yes, Tom, they do sometimes say that; but do 
you know, I feel so desponding and ill to-day I think 
I must really go to-morrow to that Dr. Annibale the 
English people were talking about this morning at 
the Borghese.” . 

“Do, there’s a dear boy,” said Raffle, leaning for- 
ward and loading his pipe, as he sat down near my 
stool. “We have been talking about you at Lepri’s, 
and Carl Haag, who’s a sharp fellow, says @ week at 
Frascati, taken in time, would perhaps save you a 
long illness. Now, look here; shall you and I go to 
Frascati, and let Dr. Annibale go and hang himself?” 

“No, Tom,” said I, resolutely; “I must and will go 
on working, and that I can do at Rome, but not at 
Frascati. It’s all very well for Strutt to beidle; he’s 
got money. No, I stay here. Do you know where 
Dr. Annibale lives, Tom?” 

“Yes; near Pietro da Cortona’s house, in the little 
Via Pedacchia. He’s a great swell, you know. He'll 
put it on; he’ll want pewter; no credit there. 0, it’s 
down with the dibs with these Roman doctors, for I 
asked old Chilone, who, egad, sir, knows everything.” 

I was getting up slowly and dolefully to arrange 
my easel, when good Tom Raflle took me by the 
shoulders and furced me back into my arm-chair. 

“No,” said he, ‘ Jack, not if I know it. No work 
to-night. Now light up, old man.” 

I remonstrated, but who could be angry with such 
a simple-hearted, hare-brained, good-natured fellow? 
So I laughed querulously, and threw myself on a sofia, 
while Tom sat down and retailed more oracles of old 
Chilone. 

At that moment, there came a gentle tap at the 
door. It was an Albano girl, a tine, dark-eyed, ma- 
jestic-looking peasant girl, who was sitting to me for 
the hair of Beatrice Cenci. Tom rushed to the door, 
and told her to come again to-morrow at ten o'clock. 
Signor Linculn was iJl. The girl remonstrated; upon 
which | paid her for the two hours, and she went 
away in high glee, singing. 

“Tom,” said I, “I was so bad before you came 
rattling in that I real'y began to fancy [ saw the eyes 
of the horses in my Aurora picture shine and move.” 

“Bah!” said Tom, takingup a sandal and advanc- 
ing to the picture. ‘* You’ve got the sky tov hot; it 
wants a glaze of ultramarine. Old Chilune says—” 

Old Chilone began to be unbearable, so I turned 
the conversation to chat about Strutt and his dog, 
and Father Prout, and Ternerani, and art matters in 

general; and it was finally arranged that Tom Raffle 
should breakfast with me the next morning, and 
after that, if I felt no better, accompany me to the 
celebrated Dr. Annibale’s. 

The next morning, I felt worse than ever. The 
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Via Pedacchia. I had got the number from my land- 
lord, who was a hackney-coach proprietor, and knew 
everybody. Raffle left me at the door with a theatri- 
cal benediction of “ Bless thee, my son!” and in [ 
went. The fuotman showed me into the secorid of a 
long suite of rooms, looking out into the quiet street, 
well known to sightseers as being the locality of the 
tomb of Bibulus. I waited nearly twenty minutes, 
turning over the leaves of a not very re-assuring book 
on Nervous Disorders, apparently written by the doc- 
tor, when a bell rang, the servant re-appeared, and 
ushered me through a curtained glass-door into a 
second room. 1 had scarcely taken a seat before a 
door opposite me opened, and in came Dr. Angelo 
Annibale. 

The doctor was a tall, burly man, dressed like a 
slovenly and rather disreputable clergyman, in a 
black frock-coat and a soiled white neckcloth. He 
had heavy features, a pale-brown complexion, white 
stiff hair, and black-beetle eyebrows, shaggy and 
overhanging. He did not fix his eyes on me, but, 
looking keenly at a mirror on the wall facing us, 
asked me, in a monotonous voice and pre-occupied 
manner, the nature of my illness. When I said 
“ Nervous disorder,” he started, looked round almost 
fiercely into my eyes, squeezed my pulse very hard, 
and said, “Indeed! so I thought.” He then cate- 
chized me about my symptoms. 

Had I fixed pains in the head? Had I slight fever 
or irritation of the fingers? Did I speak slower than 
I nsed to do? Was my memory weakened? Did 
loud noises distress me? Was I at all deaf? Was my 
perception dimmer or my imagination enfeebled? 
The doctor put these questions in a severe, authorita- 
tive voice. To some of them I replied yes, with cer- 
tain reservations; tv others, no. The doctor bent his 
head, and asking me to take a seat, left me for a mo- 
When he returned, he walked up to 
the mirror, then to the window, lastly, he came and 
sat down by my side, and took my hand. 

“« My young friend,” said he, “it is often my pain- 
ful duty to tell my patients alarming truths; that 
duty devolves upon me now. I am a pupil of 
Georget, and have devoted my whole life to the study 
of cerebral disease. Your symptoms leave no doubt 
in my mind that you are suffering from an early stage 
of ramollissement cerebral. I am bound to tell you 
that I mayor I may not cure you, that is as God 
wills; what will be, will be. I shall administer you 
the most powerful remedies my experience enables 
me to give. Your age is in your favor; the vital 
principle sometimes rouses itself, and works miracles. 
You must not therefore despond; but still remember, 
ramollissement, though it may be stopped, has un- 
doubtedly begun. Avoid late hours and anxieties, 
keep calm, be cheerful, and come and see me every 
third day. Good-morning.” 

I all but fell from my chair on hearing my death- 
warrant thus read. I felt my heart turn as if to ice. 
I trembled; my arms dropped by my side; I could 
just keep the tears back by an effort. I gave him his 
fee, and staggered to the door. 

“ Stop, Signor Inglese,” cried the doctor, touching 
me on the shoulder; “I have to write you a pre- 
scription. You must take a great deal of belladonna; 
it is of much use in these cases of overworked brain. 
Goud bless you! But stop! you had better let my ser- 
vant send for a coach; you are too nervous to venture 
down the Corso alone. Remember, keep your mind 
calm. Addio.” And the doctor rang his bell and 
bowed me out. 

What with the alarm of the disease I was threaten- 
ed with and the violence of the medicine, I became 
worse. The doctor said I required great care. Tom 
Raftle, good fellow, was like a nurse tome. He rat- 
tled on, he tried to cheer me, he performed grotesque 
dances, he brought with him chatty yet quiet men. 
He derided the doctor. 

“ Egad, sir,” he used to say, “I wouldn’t believe a 
man like that on his oath, nor one of these Italian 
duffers. How can ramoleasymong, or whatever he 
calls it, set in without throwing out symptoms long 
ago? Now, six weeks ago, before you began that 
Cenci picture, you were as right as ninepence—full of 
color, hearty, strong. Why, when you boxed with 
Strutt, didn’t you go home between his eyes as if you 
were trying to fell a bullock; and didn’t he cut up 
rough about it, and all at once throw down the gloves, 
and say he had to meet Haag at the Pincian! I tell 
you these men think themselves bound to see further 
into a millstone than any one else. If they don’t see 
a disease, they pretend to. You tell these dogs some 





symptoms, perhaps half-imaginary or indigestion, 
and they instantly-pretend to discover those symp- 
toms. Pack of humbugs these Italian doctors! so I 
tell you. You shake this Hannibal off, and go and 
take a cruise in the Mediterranean. Salt water and 
a little sun would soon wash the cobwebs out of your 
brains; yes, sir; stap me if it wouldn't!” 

I had no spirits to answer my mercurial friend; I 
only sighed, said 1 wished he was right, but I feared 
Dr. Annibale was only too correct. 

At my third visit, the doctor thought my symptoms 
better, and this reviving me a little, we fell into con- 
versation. I fuund he was a passionate student of 
chemistry, and as I knew a little of the science, and 
wished to know more, this was a point of sympathy 
between us. At my next visit, after a long talk about 
crystallization, the doctor suddenly taking me by the 
arm, leading me into the full light of the window, and 
peering into my face in his intent, and yet abstracted 
sort of way, smiled as much as to say, as I then 
thought, ‘he improves.” 

“Signor Inglese,” said he, after several moments’ 
pause, all at once raising his eyes from the parque- 
terie floor, on which they had been fixed, “ will you 
come this evening and spend an hour or so here? 
We can then talk over our favorite pursuit more at 
our leisure.” 

I bowed, and expressed the pleasure I should feel 
in such a visit, but that I feared a man stricken with 
a mortal disease was not likely to be the most desir- 
able or talkative of companions. 

“Stuff!” said he. “No, no; it willdo you good, 
draw you from yourself. You must come—I will take 
no refusal. Mind, at eight o’clock I expect you. We 
will have a cold fowl, and some salad. Mind, I shall 
be very angry if you miss.” 

As he spoke, he fixed his eyes on me with a mes- 
meric intensity I could not help thinking over after- 
wards. 

It was a great exertion to me to return, but still I 
could not refuse, and punctually at eight I passed the 
tomb of Bibulus on my way to No. 10. I found the 
doctor keenly expectant, abstracted in his manner, 
but still kind, cordial and hospitable. We had sup- 
per; the fowl was tender, the salad crisp and fresh as 
if grown in incessant April showers (it was only 
March yet, by-the-by), the Lachryme Christi deli- 
cious as the juice of those grapes ripened by Neapoli- 
tan suns and Vesuvian sub-heat always is. I drank 
freely; the doctor drank deep long draughts with the 
thirst of a tired reaper, but he talked little till supper 
was over, pressing the wine, however, upon me with 
a hospitality hard to resist. 

After supper, the doctor, snatching up the bronze 
candelabra of six lights, proposed, with an eagerness 
he did not:care to conceal, cigars and an adjournment 
to the laboratory. Somewhat to my surprise, 1 found 
everything in that room prepared for our reception. 
The last of a long suite of rooms, the doctor’s study 
had, like most Italian rooms of this kind, two doors, 


| one opening on a corridor, the other leading into the 


dining and other apartments. 

The laboratory was not large, but still big enough 
to hold a bookcase, several shelves of anatomical 
preparations, a cabinet for drugs and minerals, and a 
small furnace, which was now alight. On a table 
near the window stood an array of measuring glasses, 
electric batteries, microscopes, magnets, and bottles 
containing poisons and acids. On the floor and on 
the doctor’s arm chair lay several old Latin folios, 
open, and annotated with marginal notes in red ink. 


On a small chess-table, drawn in front of the fur- 
nace-fire, the little door of which was open, stood a 
percolator full of coffee, some cups, and a box of cigars. 
Two chairs had been placed ready for us by the same 
officious hand. The doctor courteously invited me 
to be seated, and rubbed his hands together in a 
chirping and chuckling way. He was evidently de- 
termined to be comfortable. We lit our cigars, and 
smoked for some time in silence. Then we began a 
conversation on the discoveries of modern sci 


resisted that fire for halfan hour. The proof gone— 
the danger gone. Say no more about it. Webster 
was a fool, and he paid the penalty.” 

“For heaven’s sake, doctor, restrain your ghastly 
professional fun. I “cannot joke on death like you 
doctors.” 

‘As you like,” replied the doctor, “Of course, I 
spoke only theoretically. But even homieides may 
be fools. I asked you here to-night to talk overa 
disccvery that I have just perfected after twenty 
years of study. Do you lament the tontinuance of 
war in the workl?” 

I said I did indeed. I thought it proved nothing, 
and led to no permanent results. 

“ Ver ver te”? burst forth the doctor, 
who had been holding a bottle of red liquid to the 
light. “St. Augustine could not have spoken more 
exactly what I think. Well, yet you have fvolish 
people in France, and England, and America, and 
Germany, who think that war is to be put down and 
superseded by congresses and arbitration synods. 
Stuff! strong men in the wrong will never submit to 
such assemblies; the only way to put an end to war 
is to so improve the means of destruction that all na- 
tions will be equal; and the death of both combatants 
being made the certain result of war, war will then 
become useless and effete. The discovery of gunpow- 
der began the good work; fewer men are now killed 
than in the old butchering hand-to-hand battles, 
such as Cann and Chalons. Heaven has granted 
me—I tell you, me, Dr. Angelo Annibale—the honor 
and glory of the second great discovery, that is to 
sponge the word war out of the European dictionary. 
1 have discovered a means of spreading death, so ter- 
rible, so sudden, and so irresistible, that it «enables 
those that employ it to destroy ten thousand men in 
half an hour.” 

1 felt inclined to laugh, but I restrained myself; 
the doctor looked so excited. He was evidently one 
of those visionary inventors who are perpetually hop- 
ing to revolutionize the sci , and who despise the 
slow growth of all great truths. 

“ Balloons, suppose, doctor?” I said, in a ban- 
tering way, after a painful silence, ‘ from which you 
drop Greek fire enclosed in glass balls; or steam- 
cannon, fed by a hopper, and discharging a hun- 
dred—” . . 
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“Nothing of the kind,” said the doctor, quite pas- 
sionately, and stirring the furnace, as if to wreak his 
wrath upon something. “My— But first swear to 
me that you will not reveal this.” j 

I promised. 

“My invention is that of an acid, so burning, so 
deadly, and so virulently corrosive, that one drop 
touching the human skin anywhere is certain death 
within seven minutes. No clothes stop its action, no 
water will remove or allay it; it is the old Greek 
fire reduced to a liquid, burning not asa flame, but 
as a caustic; neither earth nor vinegar will stay its 
virus; it kills sooner than the Wourali poison, and, 
indeed, contains several of its ingredients. It took 
me twenty years to perfect it. I have now discovered 
a way to make it by the hogshead, cheap and good, 
in any country, and in any climate.” 

* But, doctor,” said I, ‘‘ given the liquid fire, how 
is it to be scattered quickly and effectually upon 
armed men? Remember the almost supernatural 
power of our modern artillery. Rifled guns now 
carry five or six miles, and are loaded at the breech 
so rapidly that the shots succeed each other with 
scarcely any intermission.” 

‘All objections,” said the doctor, “I have antici- 
pated. I place the men who carry my portable 
pumps filled with the Wouralian acid in huge omni- 
buses, urged on by steam, and plated with shot- 
proof steel. To the pump-hose is attached a fan- 
sprinkler. On reaching within thirty feet of the 
enemy, they turn on the pipes, and mow down rank 
after rank. On the enemy beginning to retreat, the 
steam-engine fires are put out, the steam-engines 
are unhovoked, and horses attached, with which the 





photography, spectral illusions, the combustibility of 
the diamond, agricultural chemistry, etc. 

“Since my only sister died,” said he, “ I feel lone- 
ly; so, in self-defence, have fallen back into my old- 
bachelor habits, and I find a sort of pleasure in them. 
I study more now. I go now less into society. Here, 
you see me, Signor Inglese, in the centre of my little 
kingdom. The drugs and gases prisoned in these 
vessels are the spells with which I raise spirits to 
work my pleasure. Fire, air, earth and water obey 
my bidding. That large microscope, under that pic- 
ture, was given me by Prof. Webster of Cambridge.” 

‘What! the murderer?” I ‘said, with an irre- 
strainable shudder. 

**The homicide, you mean; yes, the man who un- 
wisely took the lite of a wretch who was killing him 
by mental torture, and who foolishly, by precipitancy 
and an illogical mode of concealment, betrayed his 
dangerous secret. I knew Webster well; a finer- 
hearted and Jarger-minded man I never knew.” 

“IT cannot, Dr. Annibale,” I said, in a tone of some 
reproach, “attempt to decide on-the degree of the 
unhappy man’s guilt; but, pardon me, if I must still 
call it a cruel ciime, resulting in the basest moral 
cowardice, a willful tarning from conscience, and a 
want of religious principle.” 

‘He was a fool, that Webster,” said the doctor, 
angrily. ‘ Why did he not plunge the wretch he re- 
moved from earth into a tank of corrosive acid? That 
would have drunk him up—fiesh, hair and bone—in 
twelve hours, and left no trace; or, why not have an- 
nihilated him in this way?” (And the doctor, with a 
ghastly smile as he spoke, tapped the iron door of the 
furnace playfully with a paper-cutter he held in his 





hand.) “No false tooth or gold-stuffing could have 


pursyit is continued till the last man perishes, and 
soin one day the campaign ends with an annihilating 
victory.” 

Depressed as I was, and low as my spirits then 
were, I could stand this no longer; I burst into a 
hurricane of laughter, which, in spite of the pain 
such a rudeness cost me, kept renewing itself in 
irrestrainable gusts, that made my eyes run with 
water, and made me rock to and fro in the chair. 
There was something so intensely ludicrous in the 
quiet confidence with which this scientific theorist 
explained his Bobadillian intentions. 

When I recovered myself, I begged a thousand 
pardons, pleading the excitability of my nerves and 
the odd recollections bis theory had suggested. But 
the doctor was not so easy to appease. His brow 
wrinkled and his hand shook as he strode to the table 
and took from it a large-mouthed glass vessel, hold- 
ing about a pint of red liquid, and held it up to the 
light. 

‘* Here,” said he, and his eyes rolled and dilated as 
he spoke, ‘ Mocker! in this glass I hold what would 
killa hundred men—one hundred, ay, a whole bar- 
rackful.” (A smile from me made him burst intoa 
fresh fury.) ‘English madman!” he shouted, 
“know that I had intended, since your days are 
numbered, to make you the victim of an experiment 
which might save the lives of millions yet unborn. 
Anhour ago, a thought of pity for you had entered 
my heart, but new it is all stone again. Prepare to 
die! One dash of thisin your face, you fall dead, 
before you can cry out, and all trace of you that fur- 
nace will soon remove.” 

Had I been in sound health, 1 should have in- 
stantly rushed on the wretch, and struck him to the 
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ground; but now, with shattered nerves, astonished 
at the language of the man, and the suddenness and 
novelty of the threat, I stood fur a moment as if 
paralyzed. 1 saw his hand raised to throw the liquid. 

I scarcely know what I did; all I remember is that 
I turned, dashed down some glasses, leaped on a 
table near the window, halt-opened it, half-burst 
through, and leaped into the street. As I dropped, 
1 felt a splash of liquid on my neck and back, and 
heard a loud shrill laugh from the window through 
which I had leaped. 

l ran down the street as if a dozen swordsmen were 
chasing me, mad with terror, with one shoe off, and 
without my hat. At the corner of the Via Kabuina, 
just under a lamp, I ran against a man, who swore at 
me in English; who should it be but Tom Raffle! 
When he saw me, he was petrified with astonish- 
ment; still more so when I told him my story. 

“Take my word for it, the old scoundrel’s mad,” 
said Rafile. ‘‘There’s nothing on your neck but 
some stuff like red ink. Your coat isn’t burned. 
Do you feel any pain in your neck?” 

**Not the least,” said I. ‘No burning at all.” 

“Let me wipe it off.” 

Rafitle wiped off the liquid, and we waited with 
intense interest under a lamp to see what happened 
to the handkerchief dipped in this blood of Nessus, 
but nothing happened—it neither burned into holes 
nor flamed. 

**T propose we go back and lick the old bloke,” said 
Raftle; “he’s been making a fvol of you, to try if 
you’re cranky.” 

“Perhaps so,” said I, after a moment’s thought. 
“Now, asI don't like that kind of mental experi- 
ment, will you go with me, Tom, to-morrow morning, 
and demand of him an explanation?” 

* Here’s my hand,” said Tom; ‘‘ and now, come to 
my place and dip your neck in some bitter beer— 
it’ll screw you up.” 

‘No, it’s too late; butdo come to my door with 
me, there’s a good fellow, for I aint so strong as I 
was, and this extraordinary event has made me 
nervous.” 

The next morning early, I and doughty Tom 
Raffle were on our way to the doctor’s house. We 
had both of us agreed, after mature consultation, 
that the doctor’s wild behaviour and wilder story 
was a deliberate plan to test my sanity. Whether 
the fright or my anger at the cause -had served as a 
tonic, I do not know; certain it is that I really felt 
better, and began to laugh at my own morbid 
terrors. 

“Bravo!” cried Tom. ‘ Now, old fellow, I begin 
to seem to know you again.” 

We had just reached the corner of the doctor’s 
street, when we saw in the distance at his house a 
black coach standing with the door open. We stood 
still, Tom and myself, to see what it could-mean. 
Presently the doctor, bowing and talking, came out, 
half-led, half-forced forwards by four rough-looking 
men. His hat fell off, but no one stopped to pick it 
up. He made gestures, but no one paid any atten- 
tion. Presently they all got into the carriage, the 
steps were fulded up, the door slamimed, and the 
coach drove off—the two strong black Romar. horses 
dashed down the opposite end of the street, turned 
the corner, and we lost sightofthem. The last thing 
I saw was the doctor’s head and arm thrust out of 
the carriage. 

We were both in astonishment; but, at that mo- 
ment, I saw my friend Brewster, the sculptor, in his 
usual whité coat, standing at the door of his studio 
nearly opposite the doctor’s, chisel in hand. 

*“‘Here’s a pretty go!” said he. “Dr. Annibale 
went stark-staring man last night, and they have 
just taken him off to the mad-ward of: the Benfra- 
telli Hospital. He must have been playing nice havoc 
with his patients the last week or so.” 

I saw it all. The doctor himself, with a shattered 
mind, had perhaps exaggerated my nervous symp- 
toms into his own disease. This thought gave me 
courage. I took Tom’s advice; did less work; went 
to Frascati for a ten days’ relaxation; returned bet- 
ter; spent my evenings sociably at Lepri’s; finished 
my pictures successfully; came back to England; 
was well noticed at the Academy; married, and, as 
story-books say, “lived happy ever afterwards.” 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SIGNORA’S MANTLE. 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


‘““NUNCIATA, you are one darn fool!” said the 
signora, angrily, raising her eyes from a scroll of 
music which she had been humming,and looking into 
the mirror before which she sat. ‘How mush times 
did I tell you not to dress my hair to make my fore- 
head look so peeked! Now my face look like dat 

* window between de drapery. I vill turn you off! I 
vill not pay you one dollar! I1—1—” inarticulate with 
anger the signora found relief and expression in a re- 
sounding slap which she bestowed upon her attend- 
ant’s cheek. 
Nunciata drew back quickly with a lowering face. 
* What for you make me 80 angry as to slap you?” 
cried her mistress, in still greater vexation, holding up 
a plump white hand, and looking at its reddened 
palm. “J have hurt my hand. It will bleester.” 
For answer, the dark-faced Italian waiting-woman 
drew nearer the wirrer, and leaned to lock at her 
cheek on which the print of four fingers showed redly. 
* You take down my hair and dress it properly, as 
I tell you,” commanded her mistress, but with a trifle 
less of cuntidence in her tone. 








“ Signora can dress her own hair,” said Nunciata, 
deliberately, moving toward the door. 

** Now don’t be a fool, if you did get strike!” cried 
the lady, turning round in her chair to look after her 
servant. ‘It is enough to make any one mad. Look 
vat a fright 1 am! Come, now, good Nunciata, and 
forget dis once. See, I vill give you my beautiful 
bodice!” taking a crimson satin waist from the toilet- 
table. 

Nunciata hesitated, half-turning back. ‘ My face 
aches!” she sulked, but eyeing the bodice, longingly. 

* Vell, vell, Pll not do it again,” said the signora, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Be quick, now, for dere is s0 mush to 
do.” 

The woman came back to her task, and Signora 
Sofi tossed aside ber music, and gave her undivided 
attention to the more important subject of her 
looks. 

* Be careful not to spoil de back hair. Dat is beau- 
tiful. Now draw dis back—not so tight—ah, it looks 
as if I was going to be scalp! Drop it loose, so. Make 
my face oval. Ah, bella! bella! You have did vell, 
Nunciata. But de hair grows too low here. 1t must 
be took off.” 

Nunciata took a small plaster spread on kid, warm- 
ed it at a wax-taper, and pressed it carefully on the 
spot which it was desirable should be hairless. Ina 
few minutes she drew it quickly off with the hair ad- 
hering, her mistress giving a little scream as she did 
so.. She then touched the flushed spot lightly with a 
delicate salve. 

‘ Now, see if my eyebrows are even,” said the sig- 
nora, peering at herself critically in the glass. ‘ My 
parts are all tragedy, and I want my brows straight. 
Does not de left one a little arch?” 

Nunciata examined the offending eyebrow with 
solemn earnestness, looking from different points of 
view. The result was, that with a tiny pair of pin- 
cers, she pulled two or three hairs from the top of 
the centre. 

“ Bella!” cried the signora again. 

Then taking a low seat before her mistress, Nunci- 
ata lifted the signora’s most exquisite foot to her 
knee, and, with nicest care, sewed on the white satin 
shoes. For Signora Sofi, like Madame Vestris, never 
allowed a finished boot or shoe to be put on her foot 
for full dress, but, having once got the shape from an 
artist, had her shoes stitched on as now, not to lose 
one perfect curve. 

A little touch of powder to face, arms and neck, a 
faint wash of liquid rouge in the cheeks, a lace dress 
carefully put over the head and fastened with some 
difficulty around the waist, a broad necklace of flash- 
ing di ds laid i the snowy neck, bracelets 
of the same jewels bound on the large round arms, 
many a sparkling ring slipped over her plump fin- 
gers, a lace and ivory fan in her hand, and, lastly, a 
coronet of diamonds set on her shining damp hair, 
and Signora Madalena Sofi was ready to bring the 
world to her feet. She always dressed at her apart- 
ments, when she could, fur the theatre dressing- 
rooms were so small. Then there was something fine 
in having a carpeted board laid across the sidewalk 
when she reached the theatre, and to have the crowd 
of eager admirers peer and jostle to get a glimpse of 
her under the black silk mantle that covered her 
from brow to heel. 

Her toilet completed, there was still half an hour to 
spare before the carriage would come. That time the 
singer spent in contemplating herself. Her bold, 
brilliant eyes saw in the wirror the reflection of a 
superb figure a little inclined to embonpoiné, but well 
kept in at the waist by her white satin corsets, a 
handsome face with oval cheeks, haughty, red mouth 
full of fine teeth, and the straight brows and wide 
forehead which she was at such pains to make. Al- 
together, a woman deserving the epithet ‘“ magnifi- 
cent” which her admirers applied to her; but a 
creature vain, extravagant, and seltish as it is easy to 
imagine. She looked at herself, and dreamed of new 
conquests; wondered, too, who and what this new 
singer was, who, as Margaret, was enchanting every- 
body. While she mused, there came a tap at the 
door. : 

“ Ah, Mr. Bertram,” she cried, as the door opened, 
“IT don’t vant you now. I am studying my part. I 
am contemplating de sentiments I must have ven my 
beloved forsakes me. I am trying to despair.” 

“Thank goodness I interrupted you, then,” he 
said, not in the least-disconcerted by her laughing 
repulse. ‘‘ You are dangerous enough withvut more 
study. If I allow you to study, it will be your ad- 
mirers who will be plunged in despair, and not you. 
Have you any flowers?” 

“Any flowers!” she repeated, disdainfully, and 
waved her hand towards a table on which half a dozen 
vases stood with bouquets in them. 

The new-comer glanced at them critically. 

“T can safely offer mine,” he said, and, going to 
the door again, he took a tissue paper cone from the 
hand of a servant there, and opening it, presented 
the flowers to the signora. , 

“Ah, bellissima!” she cried, taking the double 
handful of orange tlowers. 

“ What is dis Signora Sancia?” she asked, abrupt- 
ly, after having made him a gracious acknowledg- 
ment, 

“*A little blonde, who would about reach to that 
white shoulder of yours. She has rather small blue 
eyes, and her arms are thin, She has a good throat 
and lungs, and her voice is a high soprano, but wants 
richness. She will grow in your shadow like a violet 
under a rose-tree.” 

** Den she is a blossom?” asked the lady, jealously. 

Mr. Bertram smiled. 
in a pet, though he did not wish to provoke her. 








“A blossom that would not be seen in your pres- 
ence,” he said. 

She shrugged her round shoulders. 

“If dis flower grow in my shadow, I vill fall my 
petals on her,” she said. 

“Your petals, it may be,” he said, in answer, 
“But do not drop your mantle. 1¢ wottld crush her. 
She could never be Elisha to your Elijah. She can 
sing light, tender parts, but has no fire.” 

The signora rose as her carriage was announced. 

“If I drop a mantle on her, it vill not be easy for 
hér to vear, you may be sure,” she said, with her head 
erect. 

Signora Sofi’s voice was like her person, magnificent 
and sensuous. She sang with passion, and her voice 
was so flexible and agile that few noted the absence 
of more delicate shades of expression. Her power 
swept her hearers along too rapidly for criticism, and 
her beauty filled their eyes as her voice filled their 
ears. Nevertheless, some kept cool. ‘ 

“O, for Grisi’s Norma!” sighed one critic. “There 
was a dignified woman, pure and elevated in her 
passion. Signora Sofi is a termagant in tragedy. 
One is too i of her 1 She looks as 
though she might take a recreant lover by the 
throat.” 

In spite of these croakers, however, the signora’s 
season was triumphant to the close, and brought her 
a golden harvest. We have glanced upon her on her 
last night. A new troupe, with Signora Sancia for 
prima donna, took the opera house for the next week. 
Not having any engagement for the next fortnight, 
Signora Sofi remained where she was, to rest, she 
said. But, in fact, she was devoured by an uncon- 
querable curiosity to see and hear the Sancia, from 
whom, iu spiteof Mr. Bertram’s re-assurances, she 
presaged danger. In this city was the head-quarters 
of criticism, and she would stay and see whether the 
new singer made or lost a name on her debut. 








Sitting in her private box every night Signora Sofi 
itched and listened to the rival prima donna. And 
every night she watched and listened, her soul filled 
more and more with jealousy and hate. She had 
sense enough to see that she was eclipsed on her own 
ground. She could have borne that Sancia sang 
sweetly with a voice that ran up till it seemed to fade 
in silver echoes among the stars; but to hear that 
voice nerved with a passion so thrilling that it pierced 
the heart of the listener—a passion of which Signora 
Sofi’s heavy, rick voice never was capable, to see that 
small form grow majestic, those blue eyes flash like 
stars, to see the fiery and beautiful soul overtiow the 
body and hideits every defect, to hear her even ex- 
cel her rival in what she had been considered unri- 
valled in, her trills and roulades—that was not to be 
borne. 

Signora Sofi destroyed more than one fan by crush- 
ing its feathers and carving, and tore more than one 
lace handkerchief in rags, as she sat there smiling, 
and saw the critics who had only laid their hands 





with enthusiasm when little Sancia sighed or shriek- 
ed out to the point. The demon of jealousy is strong- 
handed even when the heart which he invades is ten- 
der and forgiving; how much more so when he 
enters where pride, and hate, and selfishness dwell 
and rule their dwelling. 

‘She has genius!” said the signora, clenching her 
hands. “ You did not tell me truth, Mr. Bertram.” 

““You over-rate her, Madalena,” he said, softly, 
leaning back in the shadow of the box-curtains, as the 
house broke into applause, and flowers came fast in 
fragrant tosses. 

‘The lady looked at her companion keenly. He had 
seemed indifferent to this new singer, but she dis- 
trusted him. Watching him, she had seen sometimes 
that he held his breath, and that his pale cheek 
caught a glow at Sancia’s singing. Once, in a mo- 
mentary silence that had followed one of her arias 
before the applause dared break in, she had spuken 
to him, and he had not heard her. Not that the sig- 
nora was deeply in love with her admirer. She was 
pleased with him, and proud of him. He was 
wealthy, generous, and a man of position and of taste. 
He had devoted himself to her openly, moreover, and 
his defection would be a public mortification. 

“I will go home,” she said, abruptly, rising from 
her seat in full view of the audience, after having 
cast her bouquet upon the stage. 

He smiled, and rose with alacrity to arrange her 
cloak, although the opera was not halfover. 

‘I know that you are going to invite me to take 
supper with you,” he whispered, as he offered her his 
arm, 

“You shall come,” she said, graciously. 

But at thesame moment she formed a little plan in 
her own mind to test him. She would refuse to go to 
the opera the next evening, but send him, and see if 
he woutd be as indifferent to Sancia in her absence as 
in her presence. 

“No, no! I vill not let you come,” she said, the 
nextday. “I am tired, and shall rest all the even- 
ing. Besides, I don’t like Fra Diavolo. It vas my 
first opera, and Garcia tired me of it. Iam sick to 
sing it ever since. But you shall go and tell me if 
Zerlina is enchanting.” 

Any one watching Mr. Bertram that evening could 
not doubt that he fuund the singer enchanting. 
Leaning over the edge of the box, he watched every 
look and motion, drunk in every word of that fresh, 
tender, simple girl. His face grew bright and rapt 
as he listened, inly comparing her delicacy and 





He liked to see the signora | 


sweetness with the artful fascinations of his superb 
signora. 


Mr. Bertram was an enthusiast, who was always 


once palm to palm at her finest effect, rise and clap |* 





getting himself into a state of infatuation with some 
tor other; but perhaps be woukl have curbed 
himself a little now had he known whose black eyes 
were looking down on him from the gallery among 
the colored people. In one of the front seats there 
sat a handsome, pale-faced young man, with heavy, 
frowsy black hair, and a luxuriant black beard, who 
kept a small opera-glass constantly directed toward 
the box in which Mr. Bertram sat. . 

The signora sat cursing him under her disguise, 
seeing how he had csceived her, and in her heart ac- 
cusing him of far more than he was gullty of. There 
he sat while she gazed, and made, as she thought, a 
parade of his devotion to the new star. If, indeed, 
any one had leisure to notice him; fur Zerlina drew 
all eyes, 

The signora had takena half open rose from her 
bosom and fustened it in Bertram’s button-hole with 
hér own fair hand, just as he was leaving her that 
evening, and he had vowed that it should lie under 
his pilléw that night for sweet dreams. She kept her 
eye jealously on that flower. It seemed that he 
would keep his word, for, gaze and applaud as be did, 
he threw no flower, though bouquets were showered 
upon the stage at every scene. But when the fifth 
scene came, and the pretty maiden, in turning about 
and admiring herself before the glass, seemed to 
glance toward the box whence Bertram leaned as she 
sang, ‘ Questa vita! non c’e mal,” he leaned further 
out, took the rose from his vest, and with one quick 
gesture, flung it into her lap. 

Without interrupting herself she took the flower 
as though it had been there before, and holding it 
coquettishly against her delicate cheek, nodded at 
her reflection in the glass and repeated, “ No darvero, 
non c’e mal.” ~ 

The action was so ready and charming that a tem- 
pest of applause broke out again. 

“ Mister,” said an indignant-colored woman in the 
gallery, ‘“‘looka here. You needn’t tread on my foot 
that way, nohow.” e 

A pair of black eyes blazed round on her, and then 
with some suppressed exclamation, the black-beard- 
ed man started up and left the theatre. 

“Lord a’ mercy! What eyes!” said the colored 
woman, looking after him. 





The next evening the signora occupied her box at 
the opera alone. She had had a stormy scene with 
Mr. Bertram when he called in the afternoon, stormy 
on her side, that is, though on his as calm asa May 
morning. She had raved at and reproached him in 
Italian, French, and broken English, accusing him 
volubly of every falsehood and perfidy imaginable. 
And as she declaimed, she walked up and down the 
room, gesticulating like the tragedy queen she was, 
At first the gentleman had been surprised and con- 
founded, then he had tried to soothe her. Presently 
he recovered. 

“The signora exhausts herself, unnecessarily,” he 
remarked, gently, when she paused. 

A comment indicating such a sense of tranquil su- 
periority is generally enough to set an angry person 
into an apoplexy. Doubtless she at the age of twenty 
would have had some sort of fit on such an occasion, 
But she had gone through a great many tragedies, 
both on and off the stage, and had, moreover, learned 
somewhat of life and of human nature. So she stop- 
ped short in her walk, and, fixing her eyes on Mr. 
Bertram, slowly suffered herself to cool. She per- 
ceived that she had lost him. 

“JT must applaud when every one else does,” he 
said, impressed by her sudden change of and 
himself losing ground a little as she gained. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and gave alittle laugh. 

“ Ah, yes, yes!” she said, turning to throw herself 
into a cushioned chair. “You must do as others. 
Nimporte. Do you go to-night?” 

“Tcannot. I have to meet some friends who pass 
through the city and only remain to-night. May I 
send you some flowers?” 

‘Well, yes,” she yawned. ‘Send me some fine 
enough for the Sancia. I promise to throw them to 
her.” 

She looked very beautiful sitti:g there, and the 
gentleman felt himself relent. 

“Tf I can leave my friends in season, may I come 
to escort you home?” approaching to take her fair 
hand. 

“I do not care,” she said, negligently. “I may 
not stay the time vut. lam going away to-morrow.” 

Mr. Bertram could not hide the quick gleam of re- 
lief which these words called to his face. He was, on 
the whole, glad she was going. It made his retreat 
so much easier. But he forced himself to say some 
word of regret, and to repeat that he should certainly 
join her that evening; then he withdrewin some 
confusion, conscious of having betrayed himself, and 
half angry with himself for not being in love with the 
signora. 

That night the opera was Norma, and every seat 
was taken. People doubted if the Sancia were quite 
up to Norwa, and one faint hope lingered in the sig- 
nora’s heart, as she sat alone in her box and listened. 
The hope slowly died, for the Sancia was up to Nor- 
ma, and far above her rival. People could almost 
find it im their hearts to pity the signora for sucha 
total eclipse. But she did not seem to mind it much. 
She appeared to be rather absent-minded than other- 
wise, and sat with her round white arm on the box 
cushion, and with ber eyes fixed vacantly on the 
stage. On the lap of her gauzy, rose-colored dress 
(they went to the opera that season in fall dress), lay 
a superb bouquet of crimson flowers which she held 
with jealous care, and which her hands trembled a 
little in touching. 
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Others had flung their flowers, and after every act, 
and, indeed, in almost every scene, these fragrant 
acts of homage had been torsed upon the stage; but 
these crimson roses still lay, and, it seemed were not 
to adorn the Sancia’s reception room the next day. 
Suddenly the signora roused herself. A step which 
she knew approached the box, and the next instant 
Mr. Bertram stood behind her chair. 

“L had to run away,” he said, “but I was deter- 
mined to come.” 

She waited a moment before turning round, for the 
audience had called the Sancia before the curtain, 
and she was at that moment standing, smiling and 
triumphant, just under the signora’s box. One flerce 
glance, then the signora quickly lifted her face to 
speak to Mr. Bertram, The sight of his face did not 
soften hers. He was looking at the lovely singer with 
bright and ardent eyes, @ smile on his lips which was 
tenderer than he meant or knew. 

“Call my carriage!” commended the signora, 

aughtily. 

: ale aaael, looked at her an instant with a haugh- 
ty air; then bowed with a sarcastic smile, and with- 
drew to do her bidding. Still the crowd shouted and 
called, and again the prima donna made her appear- 
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was soon to become the scene of a bloody campaign. 
While there, he was busy in acquaiuting himeeif | *t4” 

with the features of the country, thinking it not un- 
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ting himself into a state of infatuation with some 
ist or other; but perhaps he would have curbed 
uself a little now had he known whose black eyes 
re looking down on him from the gallery among 
' colored people. In one of the front seats there 
a handsome, pale-faced young man, with heavy, 
wsy black hair, and a luxuriant black beard, who 
pt asmall opera-glass constantly directed toward 
» box in which Mr, Bertram sat. 
The signora sat cursing him under her dtaguise, 
sing how he had deceived her, and in her heart ac- 
sing him of far more than he was guilty of. There 
sat while she gazed, and made, as she thought, a 
rade of his devotion to the new star. Tf, indeed, 
‘y one had leisure to notice him; fur Zerlina drew 
‘eyes. 
Che signora had taken a half open rose from her 
, som and fastened it in Bertram’s button-hole with 
-r own fair hand, just as he was leaving her that 
ening, and he had vowed that it should lie under 
.3 pill6w that night for sweet dreams, She kept her 
y@ jealously on that flower. It seemed that he 
ould keep his word, for, gaze and applaud as he did, 
: threw no flower, though bouquets were showered 
pon the stage at every scene. But when the fifth 
ene came, and the pretty maiden, in turning about 
id admiring herself before the glass, seemed to 
ance toward the box whence Bertram leaned as she 
- ng, “ Questa vita! non c’e mal,” he leaned further 
| -ut, took the rose from his vest, and with one quick 
.csture, flung it into her lap. 
Without interrupting herself she took the flower 
; though it had been there before, and holding it 
-oquettishly against her delicate cheek, nodded at 
er reflection in the glass and menos, * No darv ero, 
on ce mal,” 
The action was so ready and shening that a tem- 
est of applause broke out again. 
“ Mister,” said an indignant-colored woman in the 
,allery, ‘‘look a here. You needn’t tread on my foot 
uat way, nohow.” 
A pair of black eyes blazed round on her, and then 
‘ith some suppressed exclamation, the black-beard- 
«i man started up and left the theatre. 
, “Lord a’ mercy! What eyes!” said the colored 
, Yoman, looking after him. 





The next evening the signora occupied her box at 
‘he opera alone. She had had a stormy scene with 
tr, Bertram when he called in the afternoon, stormy 
on her side, that is, though on his as calm asa May 
norning. She had raved at and reproached him in 
\talian, French, and broken English, accusing him 
volubly of every falsehood and perfidy imaginable. 
| And as she declaimed, she walked up and down the 
room, gesticulating like the tragedy queen she was. 
\t first the gentleman had been surprised and con- 
~ , founded, then he had tried to soothe her. Presently 
ie recovered. 

“The signora exhausts herself, unnecessarily,” he 
remarked, gently, when she paused. 

A comment indicating such a sense of tranquil su- 
periority is generally enough to set an angry person 
into an ‘apoplexy. Doubtless she at the age of twenty 
would have had some sort of fit on such an occasion. 
But she had gone through a great many tragedies, 
both on and off the stage, and had, moreover, learned 
somewhat of life and of human nature. So she stop- 

| ped short in her walk, and, fixing her eyeson Mr. 
Bertram, slowly suffered herself’ to cool. She per- 





baa that she had lost him. 
“I must applaud when every one else does,” he 
| Said, impressed by her sudden cl of and 


himself losing ground a little as she gained. 
She shrugged her shoulders, and gave alittle laugh. 
“Ah, yes, yes!” she said, turning to throw herself 
into a cushioned chair. “You must do as others. 
, Wimporte. Do you go to-night?” 
| “Icannot. I have to meet some friends who pass 
through the city and only remain to-night. May I 
send you some flowers?” 
| “Well, yes,’ she yawned. “Send me some fine 
enough for the Sancia. I promise to throw them to 
, her.” 
| She looked very beautiful sitting there, and the 
| gentleman felt himself relent. 
“If I can leave my friends in season, may I come 
| to escort you home?” approaching to tuke her fair 
| hand, 

“I do not care,” she said, nogligently. “I may 
not stay the time vut. 1 am going away to-morrow.” 

Mr. Bertram could not hide the quick gleam of re- 
lief which these words called to his face. He was, on 
the whole, glad she was going. It made his retreat 
so much easier, But he forced himself to say some 
word of regret, and to repeat that he should certainly 
join her that evening; then he withdrew in some 
confusion, conscious of having betrayed himself, and 
half angry with himself for not being in love with the 
signora. 

That night the opera was Norma, and every seat 
was taken. People doubted if the Sancia were quite 
up to Norma, and one faint hope lingered in the sig- 
nora’s heart, as she sat alone in her box and listened. 
The hope slowly diced, for the Sancia was up to Nor- 
ma, and far above her rival. People could alnost 
find it in their hearts to pity the signora for such a 
total eclipse. But she did not seem to mind it much. 
She appeared to be rather absent-minded than other- 
wise, and sat with her round white arm on the box 
cushion, and with her eyes fixed vacantly on the 
stage. On the lapof her gauzy, rose-colored dress 
(they went to the opera that season in fall dress), lay 
a superb bouquet of crimson tluwers which she held 
with jealous care, and which her hands trembled a 
little in touching. 
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Others had flung their flowers, and after every act, 
and, indeed, in almost every scene, these fragrant 
acts of homage had been torsed upon the stage; but 
these crimson roses still lay, and, it seemed were not 
to adorn the Sancia’s reception room the next day. 

Suddenly the signora roused herself. A step which 
she knew approached the box, and the next instant 
Mr. Bertram stood behind her chair. 

“[ had to run away,” he said, “but I was deter- 
mined to come.” 

She waited a moment before turning round, fur the 
audience had called the Sancia before the curtain, 
and she was at that moment standing, smiling and 
triumphant, just under the signora’s box. One fierce 
glance, then the signora quickly lifted her face to 
speak to Mr. Bertram. The sight of his face did not 
soften hers. He was looking at the lovely singer with 
bright and ardent eyes, a smile on his lips which was 
tenderer than he meant or knew. 

“Call my carriage!” commanded the signora, 
haughtily. 

He started, looked at her an instant with a haugh- 
ty air; then bowed with a sarcastic smile, and with- 
drew to do her bidding. Still the crowd shouted and 


if 

had no idea of being captured by the enemy in their 
advance, and he at once set off fur the pass. He 
knew that the pass was defended by a stout tower and 
a garrison of thirty men, and he hoped to be able to 
warn the men of their danger. He hastened on, and 
arriving there, found the tower in perfect condition. 
It had just been vacated by the garrison, who had 
heard of the approach of the Austrians, and had been 
seized with a panic thereat, and had fied, leaving 
even their arms, consisting of thirty excellent 
muskets, 

La Tour d’Auvergne gnashed his teeth with rage as 
he discovered this. Searching in the building, he 
found several boxes of ammunition which the cowards 
had not destroyed. For a moment he was in despair ; 
but then with a grim smile he began to fasten the 
main door, and pile against it such articles as he 
could tind. When he had done this he luaded all the 
guns he could find, and placed them, together with 
@ good supply of ition, near the loopholes that 
commanded the road by which the enemy must ad- 
vance. Then he ate heartily of the provisions he had 
brought with him, and sat down to wait. He had 








called, and again the prima donna made her appear- 
ance. 

As she did so, the signora, after stooping one mo- 
ment, rose in full sight of the house holding a superb 
bouquet of crimson roses. ‘(My mantle for you,” 
she muttered, as she waved them slightly, then toss- 
ed them with a true aim directly at the gauzy drape- 
ries that fell about the Sancia. 

In the color of the flowers, and the blaze of the 
lights, could one see the two tiny wax tapers burning 
in that bouquet? Certainly not the singer, who 
caught them on her bosom and bowed low to thesigno- 
ra, while a burst of applause went up again. Only for 
an instant. Even in bowing the Sancia started, gave 
acry, and ran shrieking among the scenes. A little 
flame had caught her loose sleeve, her flowing skirts, 
her bosum, and flaring swiftly as lightning through 

«the light material, the blaze wrapped her like a 
mantle. 

“Poor child!” said the signora, pityingly, as she 
reached her room nearly an hour after. ‘She came 
too near de footlights. I vas just risen to tell her go 
back ven it light. Go now, Bertram and bring me 
later news. Iam grieve for de Sancia.’”’ 

“TI tell you,” some one said, excitedly, “I was in 
the box over the signora’s, and I saw. There wasa 
flame in the bouquet she threw. I looked down on 
the Sancia, and she did not touch the footlights.” 

“Tut! Tut! you're crazy, man! Those things 
don’t transpire out of novels. You know that they 
were rivals; the rest is all in your eye. Besides, 
where is the bouquet?” 

“The signora ran upon the stage, and could have 
picked it up.” 

“Tut! Tut! you’ve been taking too much eaw de 
vie.” 

Well, the Sancia never sang again, after wearing 
the signora’s mantle. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“The Rrabvest of the Prabe.” 
BY JAMES DABNEY. 


UnrIi the year 1814, there was a touching and beau- 
tiful custom to be witnessed in a certain regiment of 
French Grenadiers, and which was meant to com- 
memurate the heroism of adeparted comrade. When 
the companies assembled for parade, and the rolls 
were called, there was one name to which its owner 
could not answer. It was that of La Tour d' Auvergne. 
When it was called, the oldest sergeant present 
stepped a pace forward, and raising his hand to his 
cap, said proudly, ‘* Died on the field of honor.” For 
fuurteen years this custom was continued, and only 
ceased when the restored Bourbons, to please their 
fureign masters, forbade everything that was calcu- 
lated to preserve the spirits of the soldiers of France. 

La Tour d’Auvergne was not unworthy in life the 
honor thus paid him after his death. He was educa- 
ted fur the army, entered it in 1767, and in 1781 served 
under the Duke de Crillon at the siege of Port Mahon. 
He served always with distinctiun, but constantly 
refused offers of promotion, saying that he was only 
fit for the command of a company of grenadiers; but 
finally, the various grenadier companies being united, 
he found himself in command of a body of eight 
thousand men, while retaining only the rank of cap- 
tain. But itis of one particular exploit of his that I 
wish to write, more than of his career in general. 

When he was over forty years of age, he went on a 
visit to a friend not far from a section of country that 
was soon to become the scene of a bloody campaign. 
While there, he was busy in acquainting himself 
with the features of the country, thinking it not un- 
likely that this knowledge might be of use to him 
some day; and while here, the brave grenadier was 
astonished to learn that the war had been rapidly 

shifted to this quarter, and that a regiment of Aus- 
trians was pushing on to occupy a narrow pass about 
ten miles from where he was staying, and the posses- 
sion of which would give them an opportunity to 
prevent an important movement of the French which 
was then on foot. They hoped to surprise this post, 











where he was staying, and which they would have to 
pass in their march. 
It matters not how he heard the news. It issufficient 





bsolutely formed the hervic resolution to defend the 
tower alone against the enemy. 

There were some things in his favor in such an 
undertaking. The pass was steep and narrow, and 
the enemy‘s troops could enter it only in double files, 
and in doing this would be fully exposed to the fire 
from the tower. The original garrison of thirty men 
could easily have held it against a division, and now 
one man was about to attempt to hold it against a 
regiment. 

lt was dark when La Tour d’Auvergne reached 
the tower, and he had to wait some time for the en- 
emy. They were longer in coming than he had 
expected, and for a while he was tempted to believe 
that they had abandoned the expedition. About 
midnight, however, his practised ear caught the dis- 
tant tramp of feet. Every moment the sound came 
nearer, and at last he heard them entering the defile. 
Immediately he discharged a couple of muskets into 
the darkness to let them know that he knew of their 
presence and intentions,and he heard the quick, 
short commands of the officers, and from the sounds 
he supposed that the troops were retiring from the 
pass. Until the morning he was undisturbed. The 
Austrian commander, feeling assured that the garri- 
son had.been informed of his movements and was 
prepared to receive him, saw that he could not sur- 
prise the post, as he had hoped to do, and deemed it 
prudent to wait until daylight befure making his 
attack. 

At sunrise, he summoned the garrison to surren- 
der. A grenadier answered the summons. 

“Say to your commander,” he said, in reply to the 
messenger, ‘‘that this garrison will defend this post 
to the last extremity.” 

The officer who had borne the flag of truce retired, 
and in about ten minutes a piece of artillery was 
brought into the pass, and opened on the tower. But 
to effect this, the piece had to be placed directly in 
front of the tower, and within easy musket range of 
it. They had scarcely gotten the gun in position 
when a rapid fire was opened on it from the tower, 
and continued with such marked effect that the piece 
was withdrawn after the second discharge, with a 
loss of five men. 

This was a bad beginning; so half an hour after 
the gun was withdrawn the Austrian colunel ordered 
an assault. As the troops entered the defile they 
were received with a rapid and accurate fire, so that 
when they had passed over half the distance they had 
to traverse, they had lost fifteen men. Disheartened 
by this, they returned to the mouth of the defile. 

Three more assaulis were repulsed in this manner, 
and the enemy by sunset had lost forty-five men, of 
whom ten were killed. 

The firing from the tower had been rapid and accu- 
rate, byt the Austrian commander had noticed this 
peculiarity about it—every shot seemed to come from 
the same place. For awhile this perplexed him; but- 
at last he came to the conclusion that there were a 
number of loopholes close tegether in the tower, so 
constructed as to command the ravine perfectly. 

At sunset the last assault was made aud repulsed, 
and at dark the Austrian commander sent a second 
summons to the garrisun. ‘This time the answer was 
favorable. The garrison offered to surrender at sun- 
rise the next morning, if allowed to march out with 
their arms, and return to the army unmolested. 
After some hesitation, the terms were accepted. 

Meantime, La Tour d’Auvergne had passed an 
anxious day in the tower. He had opened the fight 
with an armament of thirty loaded muskets, but had 
not been able to discharge them all. He bad fired 
with surprising rapidity, but not with surprising ac- 
curacy; for it was well known in the army that he 

never threw awsy a shot. He had determined to 
stand to bis post until he had accon.plished his end, 
which was to hold the place twenty-four hours, in 
order to give the French army time to complete its 
manceuvre. After that, he knew the pass would be 
of no consequence to the enemy. When the demand 
for a surrender came to him after the last assault, he 
consented to it upon the conditions I have named. 


The next day at sunrise, the Austrian troops lined 
the pass in two files, extending from the mouth to 
the tower, leaving a space between them for the gar- 
rison to pass out. 

The heavy «luor of the tower opened slowly, and in 
a few minutes a bronzed and scarred grenadier, liter- 
ally loaded down with muskets, came out, and passed 
down the lines of troops. He walked with difficulty 
under his heavy load, but there was a proud and 





to say that he determined at once to act upon it. He 


Austrians, no one followed him from the tower. In 
astonishment, the Austrian colonel rode up to him, 
and asked, in French, why the garrison didn’t come 
out, 

“YT am the garrison, colonel,” said the soldier, 
proudly. 

“What!” exclaimed the colonel, ‘do you mean to 
tell me that you alone have held that tower against 
me?” 

“ T have had that honor, colonel,” was the reply. 
“What possessed you to make such an attempt, 
grenadier?” 

“The honor of France was at stake.” 

The colonel gazed at him for a moment with undis- 
guised admiration. Then raising his cap, he said 
warmly: 

* Grenadier, I salute you. You have proved your- 
self to-day the bravest of the brave.” 

The officer caused all the arms which La Tour 
d’Auvergne could not carry, to be collected, and sent 
them all with the grenadier into the French lines, 
together with a note relating the whole affair. When 
the knowledge of it came to the ears of Napoleon, he 
offered to promote La Tour d’Auvergne; but the 
latter declined to accept the promotion, saying that 
he preferred to remain where he was. 

This brave soldier met his death in an action at 
Oberhausen in Bavaria, in June, 1800, and the simple 
but expressive scene at roll call in his regiment was 
commenced and continued by the express command 
of the emperor himself. 
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COMM@eDORE ABRAHAM WHIPPLE, 

A GALLANT naval commander during the old 
French war of 1759-60, and of the Revolution, was 
born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1733. His an- 
cestor, John Whipple, was one of the original pro- 
prietors of the Providence plantation, and an asso- 
ciate of Roger Williams, the first settler of Prov- 
idence, in 1636. The subject of this sketch at an 
early age entered upon a sea-faring life, which he 
followed for more than thirty years, first in the West 
India trade, and afterwards in the government 
service. 

As commander of the privateer Game Cock, in 1760, 
he captured twenty-three French vessels, many of 
which were valuable. At an early period of hiscom- 
mand of a vessel, while on his return from a West 
India voyage, in an armed ship, or letter of marque, 
the larger portion of whose guns, however, were of 
wood, technically called “‘ Quakers,” in a severe gale, 
he was obliged to throw overboard a part: of his 
armament, especially a number of his metal guns, 
leaving him in quite a detenceless condition. Soon 
after this event, a French privateer appeared in 
chase. She was full of men,.as he ascertained by his 
telescope, and fur outnumbered him in guns; al- 
though, but for his late disaster, as his ship was 
much the largest and well manned, he migh have 
made a stout defence; but under present circumstan- 
ces his only chance of escape was by flight. Captain 
Whipple, after sailing as close to the wind as possible, 
and trying the speed of the enemy on that course, 
found him constantly gaining upon him, and that 
his only hope of aafety must rest on a ruse de guerre, 
in which he was always ready. He directed his men 
to set up a number of handspikes with hats and caps 
on them, looking at a distance like men at their sta- 
tions ready for action, which, in addition to his ac- 
tual crew, appeared quite formidable. Being to the 
windward of the enemy, he directed the man at the 
wheel to put che ship about and bear down directly 
upon him, showing his broadside of Quaker guns and 
deck full of men to great advantage. 

The privateer was taken all aback, and thinking 
the furmer attempt at flight only a stiatagem to en- 
tice her within reach of her shot, instantly put about, 
and with all haste escaped from her cunning antag- 
onist. Captain Whipple kept up the chase until the 
privateer had run nearly out of sight, when, with a 
hearty laugh at the complete success of his stratagem, 
he ordered the steersman to up helm, and bear away 
on his proper course for his destined port. His ready 
and prompt mind was never at a loss for expedients 
in all such emergencies. This exploit gained him 
much credit with his townsmen, and was doubtless 
the reason of his being selected, some years after, to 
command the company of volunteers who captured 
and burned the British schooner Gaspe, the tender of 
a ship-of-war stationed in Narragansett Bay, to en- 

force the maritime laws. 

On the tifteenth of June, 1775, the colony of Rhode 
Island purchased and armed two sloops, one of twelve 
guns and the other of eight guns, and appointed 
Captain Whipple to the larger, and Captain Grimes 
to the smaller, who was to act under the orders of 
Captain Whipple. These vessels were intended to 
clear the bay of the British tenders to the frigate 
Rose, under the command of Sir James Wallace, who 
blockaded the harbors and rivers, preventing vessels 
from going to sea and others from entering the port. 
On the fifteenth of June, Captain Whipple sailed, 
with his command, down the bay of Narragansett, 
and attacked two of the enemy’s tenders, which he 
disabled and forced to retire under the guns of the 
frigate, and took one othera prize. The light draught 
of his own vessels enabled him to keep out of reach 





satisfied look on his face. To the surprise of the 


Soon as the knowledge that Captain Whipple was 
the leader of the company who burnt the British 
schooner Gaspe came to Captain Wallace, of the 
British frigate Rose, he sent the following: 

“You, Abraham Whipple, on the seventeenth day 
of June, 1772, burned his majesty’s vessel, the Gaspe, 
and I will hang you at the yard-arm. 

“ JAMES WALLACE.” 


To which Captain Whipple returned this laconic 
answer: 
To Sir James Wallace. 
“Sin:—Always catch a man before you hang him. 
“ ABRAHAM WHIPPLE.” 


In October, 1775, Congress ordered the marine com- 
mittee to purchase several vessels. In pursuance of 
this order, the Alfred and Columbus were bought at 
Philadelphia. To these were added two brigs, the 
Cabot and the Andrea Doria, making a naval force of 
six vessels, belonging to the United States. On the 
twenty-second of December, Congress appointed 
Dudley Saltonstall captain of the frigate Alfred, 
oe Whipple, of the Columbus, Nicholas Bid- 
dle, of the Andrea Doria, and John B. Hopkins, of 
the Cabot. The celebrated John Paul Jones was 
first lieutenant of the Alfred. Commodore Esek 
Hopkins commanded the squadron. From this period 
until 1778, this number of vessels did good service in 
opposing and harassing the British fleet. 

On the twentieth of March, 1778, Captain Whipple 
received orders to fit the small frigate Providence for 
sea with all despatch, he being assigned to the duty 
of carrying important despatches from Congress to 
our ministers in France. 

Notwithstanding that the harbor was closely guard- 
ed by several frigates and a sixty-four gun ship, Cap- 
tain Whipple, on a dark and stormy night, the thir- 
tieth of April, successfully made his way to sea, with 
much less damage than he inflicted upon the vessels 
of the British fleet. On the voyage out he captured 
a British vessel, laden with one hundred and twenty- 
five pipes of wine, nine tons of cork, and various other 
articles, and arrived at the port of Nantes on the 
twenty-sixth of May, 1778, after a passage of twenty- 
six days. 

On the twenty-sixth of August following, his vessel 
having been loaded by the American commissioners, 
Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee and John Adams, 
with arms, ammunftion, clothing and other military 
stores, on account of the United States, he sailed for 
America, in company with the Boston and the 
Ranger, and eluding several British vessels of war 
and the blockading squadron, he entered the harbor 
of Boston in safety. Shortly after, he received from 
the commander-in-chief the following: 


* Head-quarters, Fredericksburg, Novy. 25th, 1778. 
“S1m:—Maj. Nicholas handed me your favor of the 
12th inst. lam greatly pleased with the gallant cir- 
cumstance of your passage through the blockaded 
harbor, and much obliged to you for the detail of 
your voyage. It was agreeable to hear of your safe 
arrival, with the valuable articles of your invoice. 
With my best wishes frr your future success, I am, 
sir, your most humble servant, 
“GEO. WASHINGTON. 
“To Capt. Abraham Whipple, Esq., commander of the 
Continental frigate Providence, at Boston,” 


From this time until his capture at the siege of 
Charleston, in 1780, where he was taken prisoner and 
retained until 1783, Commodore Whipple was in ac- 
tive command; a portion of the time in Boston Bay, 
protecting the merchant ships, and in quest of British 
cruisers, and in the harbor of Charleston, South 
Carolina, aiding the army under the command of 
General Lincoln. After remaining a prisoner of war 
two years aud seven months, he was exchanged, and 
returned to his family. 

The government was indebted to him fur services, 
and advances, including interest, of sixteen thousand 
dollars. This was some years after “paid him in 
their worthless paper, which, purporting to be valu- 
able fur its face, was little better than so many rags.” 

After the establishment of peace between the two 
countries, in 1784, Commodore Whipple took com- 
mand of a fine ship called the ‘‘ General Washington,” 
owned by John Brown, of Providdnce, bound to Lon- 
don, and had the honor of first unfurling the Amer- 
ican flag on the river Thames. In 1796, he was a 
member of th» Rhode Island Legislature, and on the 
foundation of the Ohio Land Company, he emigrated 
with his wife and son to Marietta. At this time he 
was fifty-five years old, when he left the land of his 
forefathers to seek a new home in the far-off valley 
of the Ohio. From this time until bis death, at his 
farm near Marietta, on the twenty-ninth day of May, 
1819, at the venerable age of eighty-five years, he was 
a resident of Ohio. The following inscription was 
placed upon his tombstone at Marietta: 

“Sacred to the memory of Abraham Whipple, 
whose name, skill and courage will ever remain the 
pride and boast of his country. In the last Revolu- 
tion he was the first on the seas to hurl defiance at 
proud Britain; gallantly leading the way to wrest 
from the mistress of the ocean her sceptre, and there 
to wave the star-spangled banner. He also con- 
ducted to sea the first square-rigged vessel ever built 
on the Ohio, opening to commerce resources beyond 
calculation.” 





Good-humor is the only shicld to keep off the dart 
of the satirical railer. If you have a quiver well- 
stored, and are sure of hitting him between thejoints 
of the harness, do not spare him. But you had better 





of the guns of the nran-of- war. 


not bend your bow than miss your aim. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


The city of Philadelphia is the second in the United 
States in size and population. Since 1854, its muni- 
cipal limits have been enlarged so as to include the 
towns and settlements lying immediately around the 
old city, the area of which was only two miles in 
length and onein width. The city limits now cover 
an area of one hundred and twenty square miles, 
which it will require many years to build up. The 
harbor is one of the finest in the country, giving a 
depth of from thirty-five to sixty feet along the Dela- 
ware front, and being, in consequence of the strong 
current of the river, entirely free from the usual 
harbor deposits. The city is built mostly on a plain 
from two to four miles in width, and elevated from 
thirty to eighty feet above the tide. The streets are 
laid off at right angles, and are handsomely built up. 
Market, formerly High street, is the principal 
thoroughfare east and west. I{ is one hundred feet 
wide, and is built up for more than three miles. 
Broad street, running north and south, is the next 
in importance. It is one hundred and thirteen feet 
wide, and is built upon for nearly four miles. 

The city is handsomely built, the houses being 
constructed principally of an excellent quality of 
bric’xs, though marble and brown stone are now be- 

ing very The streets are regular, and 
very clean, and the houses have a neat, uniform ap- 
pearance. The houses intended for the use of the 
laboring population are especially attractive, and are 
generally located near the suburban districts. 

The city is lighted with gas. In 1860, there were 
five thousand eight hundred and eighty-four gas 
lamps in the streets, and four hundred and sixty-one 
burning fluid. The gas works are owned by the city, 
and rates to private individuals are cheaper than in 
any other American city. Excellent water is also 
furnished at a moderate rate. The Fairmount Water 
Works have long been the pride of the city, and are 
justly celebrated for their beauty. There are at 
present four distinct works, which supply the city 
daily with seven billions, fuur hundred and sixty-five 
millions, seven hundred and forty thousand, two 
hundred and seventy-seven gallons of water. The 
city has also an excellent steam fire department 
with a police and fire alarm telegraph. There are 
twenty-six steam engines in this department. The 
city railway system has been brought to a rare degree 
of perfection in Philadelphia. There are eighteen 
distinct roads, with a total length of track of one 
hundred and fifty-five miles. In 1860 they employed 
five hundred cars, and three thousand horses. The 
fare is uniformly five cents to any part of the city, by 
one road, and seven cents fur a transfer ticket over 
two roads. Thirteen railroads, thirty-four lines of 
steamers and several canals, connect Philadelphia 
with the various parts of the Union, and efforts are 
now being made to establish a direct line of steamers 
to Europe. By means of these an immense trade is 
carried on, The European commerce is large, but 
is carried on principally through New York. 

The city is embellished with numerous handsome 
public buildings. Its hotels are large, and conducted 
on a scale of magnificence which rivals those of New 
York. Its literary and scientific institutions—par- 
ticularly its medical schools—enjoy a high reputation. 

Seen from any point the city presents a handsome 
and striking appearance, and it is regarded by all 
who have made the experiment, as one of the pleas- 
antest places of residence in the Union. 








FOOD FOR A DAY. 

Imagine Madame Elephant coming to spend the 
day in a friendly kind of way. A dish of hay would 
be needed weighing eighty pounds, with the addi- 
tion of twenty pounds of bread. Tiis washed down 
with gallons of water, would barely supply her. She 
bolts a quartern loaf with as much ease as a hungry 
navy woulda slice of delicately thin bread-and-but- 
ter; whilst biscuits roll down her capacious gullet 
like pills. She sleeps on straw, insuring a new bed 
each night by devouring every morsel of the old one. 
Thus herdaily ration is one hundred pounds of hay, 
bread and biscuits, a truss of straw consumed during 
the night, besides sundry large turnips, mangel- 





the visitors, which is not reckoned, The rhinoceros 
‘demolishes about the same weight in the aggregate, 
but more hay and less farinaceous provender. The 
hippopotamus disdains manufactured trifles, and has 
no interest in the cheap loaf for his dinner. He pre- 
fers green vegetables. Grass, clover and vetches dis- 
appear with astounding rapidity. Over one hundred 
weight of grass, besides vetches and hay, with a few 
mangles added, are barely sufficient to support its 
ponderous carcase for a single day. 





IRELAND AND AMERICA, 
An English writer, in speaking of Ireland and 
America, remarks: With every peasant America ts 
the grand ideal of strength and power and wealth— 
the Promised Land, the grand republic to which every 
one will hurry who can. Though there is no romance 
about it, it is the ideal of invincibility ; it is the coun- 
try of which England is supposed to stand in awe and 
terror. It is the land from which the heavy reckon- 
ing is to come—some day; it is the land from which 
many friends and countrymen return with great Mex- 
ican-looking trunks, studded over with brass bosses, 
and with coarse golden rings on their middle finger. 
There is no such objectionable character as this re- 
turned Irish-American. The native goes out simple, 
courteous, intelligent, pious, and with sweetness of 
manner and address, quite Italian. He comes back 
familiar, swaggering, “ rowdyish,” flashing, impu- 
dent, and irreligious. In a county clese to Dublin, a 
gentleman of this pattern has been living for a year 
or 80, mystifying neighbors and police. He went out 
a miserable pauper, and returned with Mexican 
trunks, and gold rings, and a tuft to his chin. Noth- 
ing could be “ made” ofhim. When the news of the 
arrest came, he had disappeared. 





RIDICULOUS CONDUCT. 


M. Emanuel Arago, the son of Francois Arago the 
great savant, refused to take part in the ceremonies 
which took place at the recent inauguration of the 
statue of his father, in his native place, Estagel, in 
the Lower Pyrenees. He gave as his reason for his 
ridiculous conduct that, in the circulars and pro- 
grammes of the occasion no mention was made of the 
political honors which his father achieved ; that Arago 
is spoken of simply as a savant, and not as deputy 
member of the Provisional Government, Minister of 
War and Marine, and the President of the Executive 
Committee in 1848. Arago’s fame rests almost entire- 
ly upon his achievements as a man of science, and not 
asastatesman. Indeed we think the less that is said 
of any of the proceedings of the republic of 1848 the 
better. M. Emanuel Arago’s conduct will be regard 
ed as simply ridiculous. 


+ > 


HERMITAGE WINE. 

This is the name given to the various kinds of wine 
produced in France on the left bank of the Rhone, 
near Tain, in the department of Drome. The grani- 
tic mountain called l’Ermitage, or "Hermitage gives 
the name to the wine. The vineyard from which it 
is produced is scarcely three hundred acres in size, 
and is divided among many proprietors. Only a part 
near the centre of the mountain produces first rate 
redand white wines. The red are considered the best, 
and some of them, the Meal and Greffieux, are 
thought to be equal to the best claret and Burgundy. 
The best red Hermitage wines are distinguished by a 
dark red color, an exquisite flavor, and a taste of 
strawberries. 





THE THREE GRACES. 

At the recent ball at the Tuileries, the three Graces, 
not only as to beauty, but also as to dress, were deci- 
dedly the Empress of the French, the Princess Hohen- 
zollern, and the Princess Metternich. Her majesty 
wore a robe of white tulle, sprinkled with jewelled 
butterflies of all shades. The Imperial toilette de bal 
was completed by a butterfly in diamonds, in the cen- 
tre of her majesty’s diadem, and two similarly bril- 
liant butterflies tor the breast and the waistband 
buckle. The Princess Hohenzollern displayed a robe 
of blue tulle, trimmed with English point lace; and 
Princess Metternich’s dress was in black tulle, en- 
livened by small bouquets of the most beautiful roses. 


SNEEZING. 

The ancients regarded sneezing as ominous either 
of good or of evil according as it was directed to the 
right or the left. Aristotle gravely discusses the 
question why sneezing trom noon till midnight is 
good, and from midnight till noon, bad. At noon it 
was propitious. The Persians regarded sneezing asa 
sign of a contest between the soul and body, and of 
the victory of the former, and looked upon it as for- 
tunate to the sneezer. Codignas informs us that 
when the” Emperor of Monontotapa sneezes it is pro- 
claimed throughout the whole land as a signal for 
general rejoicing. 
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GREAT LucK.—A San Franc'sco paper says “an 
honest miner” from California shouldered his knap- 
sack one day and struck out for Idaho. He arrived 
there last spring and took up a quartz claim. A few 
days ago he sold his claim for $800,000 in gohl. 





SPRING FAsHIONS.—Sume one who has had a 
glimpse at the new styles announces that the spring 
bonnets are to be a cross between the “ Gypsy” and 
the ‘‘ Fanchon,” and that gentlemen’s hats are to be 





wurzel, eight or ten cabbages, and what is given by 














NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“A WILt ts A WAY,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“ THE DEATH RING,” by James D. M’Cabe, Jr. 

** AUNT SALLY’S DISAPPOINTMENT,” by Nell Clif- 
ford. 

“RALPH HUNTINGTON'S TRIAL,” by Mrs. M. A, 
Denison. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“ A Story OF Ick AND CoLD,” by George S. Var- 
ney. 

“Livtna WATERS,” by Mrs. M. A. Bates. 

“HOW THE ICE MELTED,” by Barbara Broome, 

“To M.,” by Annie R. Nixon. 

“THE C1d’s RIsinG,” by James Dabney. 

“ A SUMMER NIGHT,” by Fannie Owen Carroll. 

‘THE COLONEL’S SURRENDER,” by M. T. Caldor. 





FACTS ABOUT BGGS. 
Eggs differ a good deal in weight. This difference 
is to be found not only in the eggs of different breeds 
or races of fowls, where it might be expected, but 
often also, in the eggs of the same individuals, both 
among hens and the smaller and wild birds. Barley 
is said to increase the proportion of the yellow of the 
egg, and rye is said to favor the development of the 
white. Eggs lose a slight portion of their weight 
when left to themselves; the contents becoming dried 
up gradually and reduced, so that there is left a solid 
residuum, withdrawn towards the small end of the 
egg, the opposite end being filled with air. Eggs 
which weighed two and a half ounces when fresh, 
weighed but a very small fraction over an ounce at 
the end of two years. During incubation the dimi- 
nution of weight is pretty rapid. It is thought by 
naturalists that the eggs of domestic hens of the pres- 
ent day are, on an average, very nearly a third larger 
and heavier than those of the hens of the ancients. 
The proportions of the yolk to the white of the egg 
are very nearly the same in each of the different 
races, but, in proportion as the egg diminishes in 
size, does the relative proportion of the white to the 
yellow of the egg diminish; that is, small eggs have 
more yellow than large ones, in proportion to their 
size, but the weight of their shell is also greater in 
proportion. . Eggs which contain the largest yolk, or 
yellow—like those of the Brahma and Cochin China 
hens—produce the largest chickens. The period of 
laying is ordinarily about five months in the year. 
The Asiatic fowls will often begin to lay somewhat 
earlier than other breeds, but they usually stop 
earlier. The latest expression we have from the 
poultry breeders of France in regard to the compara- 
tive merits of the Asiatic breeds and their own is, 
that the former as layers, as sitters, as nurses, and as 
table birds, are inferior to the native French fowl; 
that it would be a mistake to substitute the one for 
the other; that the crosses take from the French 
races more advantages than they confer upon them, 
and that it is most useful for them to return to the 
indigenous races, and spend their care and their ex- 
periments in improving them by better keeping, by 
better selections, and by crossing them among them- 
selves, 


JEFFERSON AND JOHN RANDOLPH. 


Randolph being asked to play chess on one ovca- 
sion refused, and gave the following reason:—I 
have not played at chess for the last seventeen years; 
the very sight of the board and men gives rise to 
painful reminiscences, for the last game I played lost 
me a personal friend forever. I was on the most in- 
timate terms with Mr. Jefferson, as you may have 
heard, it being now matter of history, and I soon 
found out that, politician and philosopher as he was, 
he took more pride in his skill at chess than in any- 
thing else. Very few could beat him, and at last he 
could not endure defeat. Knowing this, and feeling 
that I was his match, I had always declined playing, 
as I did not want to quarrel with him, until one un- 
fortunate evening, when he touched my Virginian 
pride in so pointed a way, that I could no longer re- 
fuse with honor, and we sat down tothe game. It 
was a warm contest. Greek met Greek. I at length 
cried ‘checkmate ;’ and he never forgave me after- 
wards.” ‘ 








SOLDIERS’ ARTIFICIAL Limps.—It is not generally 
known that soldiers who have lost limbs in the ser- 
vice of the United States are entitled to artificial 
substitutes, that can be procured upon the presenta- 
tion of evidence of honorable discharge, and that the 
wound causing the loss of limb was received in ser- 
vice. They are furnished free of charge, and do not 
affect any pension or bounty claim the soldier may 
have against the government. 





THE LAST THING IN BONNETS.—The last thing 
out in bonnets for the street, is said to be a “brown 
velvet dice box, with a little dead woo:cock perched 
over the forehead of the wearer, trying to peck out 
her right eye.” 








QUEER WHISKEY.—A spirit merchant in Killar- 
ney, Ireland, has announced that he has still on sale 
a small quantity of whiskey which was drank by the 
Prince of Wales when last at Killarney. 

-— > 
A GREAT BRIDGE.—The total span of the great 
bridge at Cincinnati over the Ohio will be 1057 yards 








more bell-shaped than hitherto, with a lower crown. 


Rew Publications, 


Wives AND DavGuTrrs. A Novel. By Mrs, Gas- 
kell. Illustrated. 258 pp. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


This work was Mrs. Gaskell’s last. At the time of 
her death it lacked only the concluding chapters, 
which, however, are summed up in a note at the close 
of the volume by the editor of the Cornhill Magazine. 
It isacharniing story of English domestic life. In 
the language of the editor of the Cornhill, it is “the 
crowning work of a life.” The book is handsomely 
illustrated. 


A Noste Lire. By the author of “ John Halifax.” 
™ pr. Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
ork, 


Mrs. Craig is so highly valued as an anthoress in 
this country and in England, that she has but to 
announce a book tu secure its sale. “A Noble Life” 
is a quiet, earnest story, and one that few will lay 
down without profit. 

Guy DeEverritL. A Novel. By J. Sheridan Le 


Fann. 149 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


Mr. Le Faun is one of the most prolific as well as 
one of the most popular sensation writers of the day. 
Guy Deverell is a fair sample of his merits and his 
faults as a writer, and is upon the whole an enter- 
taining book. Allof the above are for sale by Messrs. 
A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, Boston. 
SIMPLICITY AND FAscINATION. Bv Anne Beale 


499 pp. Published by Loring, 319 Washington st., 
Boston. 


A charming story of English life; one in which the 
interest of the reader is enlisted at the outset, and 
retained until the close. For sale by the publisher. 
THROUGH THE Torts. A Story of Prairie Life. By 


Ww. H. Bushnell. 100 pp. Published by Elliott, 

Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress st., Boston. 

The twenty-eighth number of the Ten Cent Nov- 
elette series published by this firm. 1t is a thrilling 
story of frontier life, and written with care and 
ability. For sale by ail the periodical dealers in the 
Union. 

THE RENEGADE: OR, THE SECRETS OF THE GULF 

MILL. A Story of the Shores and Waters of Con- 

necticut. By Malcolm J. Errym. Mlustrated. 50 


pp. Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 
Congress st., Boston. 


The 115th number of the large novelette series pub- 
lished by this firm. An intensely interesting and 
powerfully written story of love and mystery, pre- 
senting a skillfully drawn picture of life in the old 
colonial days. For sale by every newsdealer in the 
Union. 3 





A NOVEL CosTUME.—At a recent masked ball in 
Norwich a young lady was completely dressed in 
newspapers. Of course she struck off a large impres- 
sion, all the gentlemen present being impressed with 
the idea that the paper duty—to fall in love with her 
—was re-imposed. We wonder whether dancing in- 
creased hercirculation, and whether her leaders 
were the leaders of fashion. Of course she could not 
object to having her hand squeezed as an act of 
homage to the press. 





ta" SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will supply 
them at this office for 1.00 each, or send them by 
mail, post paid, upon the receipt of $1.25. 














THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG OF OUR Union take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul~paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, aud it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Yournal 


ever issued in this country. ‘nere is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
fecree during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG ( tly its are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, ‘and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Home Circe, THE Camp, THE COUNTING-Roox, 
THE Worksaop, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 





Jour or siz numbers—uever more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Onecopyoneyear - - - - = - $4.00 
Two copiesoneyear - - - - + - = 17.50 

. Shige Rey - es 2 = 2 © He 
Ten “ as = - 385.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ien. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

er THe FLAG oF our Union and BALLov‘’s Montr- 
Ly will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
BLETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 
$5.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
sang: Union, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NoOVELETTE for 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 
Ge Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMFS & TALBOT, Preuisners, 





—the largest in the world. 


63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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Cwritten for The Flag of our 
NOT FORGOTTEN. 


Union.) 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


The elm-trees are lashing their ice covered limbs 
sross my frosted pane; 

seater pro Meir wind, with a mocking sound, 

Tugs at each casement round and round, 

Till the old house echoes again. 


To the shadowy forms 0 the wall 

fire flashes its light, 
Phos recess glooms with a depth unknown, 
And | list for the laugh of some fairy gnome 
From the wings of the storm to-night. 


Ah! my soul goes back to that night of nights— 
A foaming steed battling the storm, 

A veil and wreath for the clinging sod, " 

Vows breathed low to the * man of God, 

1, clasping a dying form. 


Our bridal night! Ah! the stern decree— 
O, my bonnie bride, my sweet! 

My life is lonely without thy smile; 

Gold, fame and pleasure cannot beguile 
My soul away from thy feet. 


Home's charm had fled—a last sad adieu 

As we stood by that fresh-made grave. 

Alps of the Switzer—the ruins of Rome— 
Italy's sweet “ como years far from home— 
‘Then back on the ocean wave. 


“pwas in bright-hued June that our eager fect 
Sprang once again on shore— . 
The myrtle and cypress had closely grown; 
A spicy odor of roses blown; 
“{ was the spot I loved of yore. 


O, the gibbering wind !—will it never cease 
With its mockery of my woe ? 

‘Will the icy limbs of the elm-tree snap, 

And beat on my window its endless tap, 
Like an ever restless foe ? 


No. 1.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Ralph Huntington's Trial. 
TRANSCRIBED BY MARY A. DENISON. 


[Nore.—I lately read 


was hung—circumstances were strongly 
him—but pow ve eunty declaration 
buftering myself for a crime that was comm 
so many ago. I think 
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probably never shail be cloquaps, 
a public speaker for years. my ¢ 
made me extremely cautious how : 
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OHAPTER I. 


ROSE WINDLE, 


at that moment. 


the high, 


the new baby. 





dle was a millionaire—you have 
great manufacturer. 
knew how to spend Prac 
He had married a very beau 
man, and little Rose was their only child. 

I think I was called precocious. 
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A NOVEL CosTUME.—At a recent mask 

Norwich a young lady was completely Paw “ 
newspapers. Of course she struck off a large impres- 
sion, all the gentlemen present being impressed with 
the idea that the paper duty—to fall in love with her 
—was re-imposed. We wonder whether dancing in- 
creased her circulation, and whether her leaders 
were the leaders of fashion. Of course she could not 
object to having her hand squeezed as an act of 
homage to the press. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


NOT FORGOTTEN. 


rrr 
BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


The elm-trees are lashing their ice covered limbs 
Across my frosted pane; 
And the gibbering wind, with a mocking sound, 
Tugs at each casement round and round, 
Till the old house echoes again. 


To the shadowy forms upon the wall 
My fire flashes its light, 
Till each recess glooms with a depth unknown, 
And | list for the laugh of some fairy gnome 
From the wings of the storm to-night. 


Ah! my soul goes back to that night of nights— 
A foaming steed battling the storm, 

A veil and wreath for the clinging sod, 

Vows breathed low to the “ man of God,” 
I, clasping a dying form. 


Our bridal night! 
O, my bonnie bride, my swect! 

My life is lonely without thy smile; 

Gold, fame and pleasure cannot beguile 
My soul away from thy feet. 


Ah! the stern decree— 


Home's charm had fled—a last sad adieu 


e stood by that fresh-made grave. 


Alps of the Switzer—the ruins of Rome— 
Italy's sweet ‘ como ''—years far from home— 
Then back on the ocean wave. 


in bright-hued June that our eager feet 


Sprang once again on shore— 
The myrtle and cypress had closely grown; 
A spicy odor of roses blown; 

‘L was the spot I loved of yore. 


gibbering wind !—will it never cease 


With its mockery of my woe? 
Will the icy limbs of the elm-tree snap, 
And beat on my window its endless tap, 
Like an ever restless foe ? 
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Entered according to Act of Cesena the year 1866, 
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Ralph Huntington's Trial. 


TRANSCRIBED BY MARY A. DENISON. 
eens 


[Nore.—I lately read an account of a trial which 
produced a very strong impression on my mind. The 
g- umstances were strongly against 

him—but his persistent declaration of innocence af- 
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back in a fashion peculiarly my own, and refused al- 
most indignantly. My father bad told me never to 
receive it; if confections, well, the temptation was 
great, and I have asweet tooth yet. 
But the baby; I jumped with delight when told 
that I might see it.» I had listened to wonderful sto- 
ries, day after day, and had a mentalinventory of her 
accomplishments; when she had first smiled, when 
she had caught at something bright, when she 
had seemed to take notice of a picture that hung up 
in the nursery, and how like the picture she was her- 
self. The sweetest mortal baby,” the nurse said, 
** that she had ever seen in all her born days,” and 
how often that same speech had been uttered the last 
twenty years, nobody knew. 
But I was to be taken into the great house now for 
my first introduction to this wonderful creature. 1 
had never, in all my life of seven long years, seen so 
young a child, my birth having taken place the first 
year my father settled as head-gardener at Windle 
house, long before the rich manufacturer brought a 
wife home. 
Up the high marble steps, into the beautiful hall, 
where the rich hues of stained glass fell over me like 
a cloud full of splendors, up into the handsome nur- 
sery, where pretty little Lettice Headly, having help- 
ed to dress the little creature, was admiring it at her 
leisure. 
I remember to this day the thrill of delight that 
ran through my nerves, at sight of that beautiful 
child; the careful scrutiny I made, heedless of the 
smiles that were exchanged by upper and under 
nurse; how softly and reverently I touched the gold- 
en lustre of her hair; how earnestly I looked into the 
soft blue eyes, tor even then she was a miracle of 
beauty. 
It was a long time before I thought I could leave 
her, and then her sweet little face haunted me. 
When I went home I could think and talk of noth- 
ing else, until exhausted by my childish play and 
past pleasure, I fell asleep upon the lounge in the 
keeping-room. 
I was wakened by hearing my father come in, but 
“| laid quite still, thinking of the baby image I had 
seen. 
** Where is Ralph?” asked my father. 
“Asleep on the lounge. He seems to enjoy the 
rest so much, 1 think we had better take tea without 
him,” my mother replied. 
“ Very welt; he’s not ill, is he?” 
“Qno! but you should have seen how delighted 
he was when he came home. He had been to see 
the new little lady, and it set him wild.” 
“ What! Windle’s little one—humph!” © 
“‘Why, Hal,” said my mother, laughing, “ what 
do you think he would say to hear you call him 
Windle?” 
“J don't know, and don’t care. I’m his equal, 
anyway, if he don’t think so. The time may come, 
though, when he will; I may be a wealthier man 
than he is, yet.” 
“ What! on your gardener’s wages?” laughed my 








a public speaker for years. But my experience 
made me extremely cautious how I convict men of 
~whose reputed crimes I have no direct proof. They 
call me too merciful—my brother lawyers—but it is 
a solemn thing to send a soul to its final account. 
R. H.] 


CHAPTER I. 
ROSE WINDLE. 


SAW Rose Windle first when 
_ she was two months old. You 
may laugh at me, but it is true 
4f asgospel. I fellin love with her 
_ at that moment. 
I was called a handsome child, 
and the servants all flattered and 
favored me. One day Nurse Han- 
nah, seeing me playing outside 
the high, granite steps leading to 
the entrance of the great house, 
’. asked me if I would like to see 
the new baby. 
Now this new baby was an ob- 
ject of great importance. I had 
heard of nothing else since its 
advent into this breathing world; 
its lrobe, its christening, its beauty. Papa Win- 
die was a millionaire—you have heard of Windle the 
great manufacturer. He lived in splendid style, and 
knew how to spend his money as well as invest it. 
He had married a very beautiful, proud and lazy wo- 
man, and little Rose was their only child. 
I think I was called precocious. Having no broth- 
ers, sisters nor little playmates, I was thrown a great 
deal into the society of older people than myself, and 
my futher made me his companion and confidante. 
He was a strange man, my father, at least I thought 
him so, then. Tall, grave and gentlemanly, mixing 
but little with the other servants, and almost hated 
by them for his singula:#5%ence which they could 
not understand, and called pride, I heard visitors 
often speak in this manner: 
“So that’s your gardener, Windle. Upon my word 
he’s quite a genteel fellow.” 
“ Yes,” would be the reply, “and worth his weight 
in gold. I don’t know what I- should do without 
Robbins.” 
“ Does he always talk like that?” 
“Uses correct language, very. Puts me to shame, 
sometimes—this is his boy,” for perhaps I would be 
standing near. 
“Indeed! what a beautiful little fellow!” And 
sometimes I was offered pennies, sometimes sweet- 








har | mother; and as I looked at her through half-closed 


eyes, 1 thought her prettier than the new baby. I 


eyes were, what a lovely rose-color tinted either 
cheek, nor how her yellow hair, deeper in color than 
little Rose Windle’s, rippled back from her low white 
forehead. Iseem to see her now behind the small 
tea-urn, her happy laugh ringing out at some sally of 
my father’s, deepening the dimples in her cheeks. 
“ Well, there’s one thing sure,” said my father, 
* Windle is no happier with his wife and child than I 
am with mine.” 
* Perhaps he’s not as happy,” returned my mother, 
with a meaning smile. 
“ Perhaps not; I don’t see how he can be happy 
with that woman. She never condescends to speak 
with, or look at any one, and the airs she puts on 
when going out to drive, are sickening.” 
“ve seen her,” iaughed my mother. 
worse since little Rose came.” 
“It would be curious though—” my father smiled 
absently. 
“* What would becurious?” 
* If our Ralph here should marry Rose Windle.” 
My mother gave a little cry. 
“ Why, Hal, what an idea?” 
* Such things have been; who would have thought,” 
—he paused a moment, smiled, then added, with a 
look I can never forget, ‘‘ that you would have mar- 
ried me?” 

*“‘O Hal! a poor orphan like myself, homeless, al- 
most friendless, keeping school for a mere pittance, 
boarding round among such people! I’m sure I had 
nothing to boast of but a tolerable face and an hon- 
est heart.” ‘ 

“ But, my darling, you might have had Windle.” 


“* She’s 





CHAPTER ITI. 


AN AFFRONT. 


My mother put both hands up to her face. 
“The poor, lean, chalk-lipped man!” she cried; 
“but O Hal! I was sorely tempted before I saw you. 
Lhope I should have been true to myselt, and I knew 
he intended honorable marriage, but I’m so gia!” 
Her beaming eyes were fixed upon my tather, now, 
and young as I wasI understood their expression. 
**T don’t think Windle has quite forgiven you, yet, 
for marrying his gardener,” said my father, rising 
from the table, and placing his chair back. 
«J have often wondered, myself, why you chose so 
very humble an occupation,” said my mother. 














meats. Ifthe former, I generally threw my head 


had never noticed before how soft and large her blue |- 


“ How could I holp it? You are a man of retine- 
ment wand education. You talk better English now 
than Windle can, and your tastes are so, very expen- 
sive,” she pointed to the silver tea-urn, 

“True, L did spend a considerable on that little 
trifle, but it is worth all it cost, it gives me such sat- 
isfaction in looking at it; even your pretty face looks 
prettier behind it. But this boy must be waked up,” 
and accordingly I was treated to a pat and a kiss, to 
which I responded by opening my eyes. 

My mother had been my earliest teacher. AsTI 
grew older, from seven to ten, and trom ten to twelve, 
I was sent toa select school. All this time, remem- 
ber, 1 was paying my devoirs to Miss Rose. The lit- 
tle lady of six, a rarely beautiful child, was very fond 
of me. All the servants were my good friends, 
though I believe the majority of them disliked my 
father. Lettice Headly would often search for me 
when it was her turn to take the child out, sure that 
it could be in no safer hands than mine. The child 
grew very fond of me. I was her “ big boy,” as she 
called me, and she was lavish with her smiles and 
kisses. As for the “ big boy,” she could have done 
anything with him, her white fingers led him where 
she would. She was his idol then, as now. 

At seventeen I was very tall fur my age. One day 
Mr. Windle was walking down the garden with his 
hands behind hirfi—bis usual habit. My father was 
grafting some dwarf pear trees. I had seen befure 
that Robbins the gardener was latterly no great 
favorite of the rich manufacturer. 

“ Well, Robbins, what are you going to do with this 
boy of yours?” 

Boy!” my cheeks flushed, hotly. 

**T am going to send him to college, sir.” 

“Pooh, pooh! too ambitious, Robbins; you do 
wrong, I think. Why not have him learn some good 
trade ?”’ 
My father’s eyes flashed, I could see, though he 
was looking down. 
“« He shows no predilection that way, sir,” was my 
father’s answer ; “ and if he did, a thorough education 
would do him no harm.” 
“O, of course not, of course not,” said the rich 
man, with a condescending nod, ‘* only—” 
“ You think I am educating him above his station, 
is that it?” and my father waxed his thread, 
busily. 
“Well, perhaps I did have some such thought,” 
said Windle, slowly. 
« Did you never hear of a poor man’s son rising to 
eminence in this country?” 
“0 ye-s, ye-s!” said Windle, but the words came 
reluctantly. ‘ Still this spirit of aspiration, you 
know—” 
‘Ts the heritage of an American freeman,” said 
my father, speaking quickly. 
At that moment beautiful Rose Windle came up 
the path, never lifting her eyes. She seemed search- 
ing for something. Looking up suddenly, she saw 
me; her father, leaning over the fanciful iron fence, 
was somewhat hidden. 
“OQ Ralph! dear Ralph!” she cried, delightedly, 
* you'll find it, I know.” 
I saw my father turn away to hide a quiet smile; 
I saw the lovely face of the twelve year old girl in 
all its bright, winning, childish beauty turned to me 
for assistance, as it often had been before. My 
heart beat with wild worship, with fear, too. 
She had lost the little ring I gave her, a childish 
bauble, made of horsehair, but which she seemed to 
value more than all her golden store. 

“ Rose Windle!” thundered her father. 
She started with something like a shrick. 
‘‘Ofather! I didnotsee you.” = 
“You will go into the house, miss. Dear Ralph!" 
I heard him mutter, as he turned away; “ that will 
do, upon my soul, that will do.” 

“‘Now, Rafe, we shall catch it,” said my father. 
“1 hate that man!” was my only exclamation, for 
I had seen the downcast look and the blush of morti- 
fication in the face that I loved best, ay, more than 
father or mother. 
“Whatever did you do yesterday, Mr. Ralph?” 
asked the pretty Lettice, the next day, as I met her, 
intent on some errand for her little mistress. 

“ What did I do?” 

“Yes. I was busy with Miss Rose’s dress, and O! 
it’s a beauty, and in it she looks like a fairy. You 
see there are three rows of chinelle—” 

«“‘ Never mind that, Lettice,” I said, ‘‘ tell me what 
Mr. Windle had to say about me.” 

“ O!—well, I was in the little room that leads off 
left from the hall, and I heard him come in after Miss 
Rose, quiteangry. ; 

“¢ What do you mean, miss?’ cries he, ‘talking to 
that—that—’” 

“ Never mind, Lettice, tell me just the words.” 

“6 We all know better than that, Mr. Ralph, but he 
did say, that] lowborn fellow, Ralph Robbins, the 
son of my gardener.’ ” 

“Well, well,” I ejaculated, impatiently. 

“¢T always talked to him, papa,’ she said, in a very 
low voice. ‘I—I always thought you liked him. I 
—like Ralph.’ 

“¢Well then,’ says he, and I tell you his voice 
sounded angry enough, ‘I forbid you to like him, do 
youhear? I forbid you to see him, or have anything 
to do with him from this time henceforth.’ O Mr. 

Ralph! I decline to repeat the words he used, be- 
cause we can all see that your mother is as much the 
real lady as—as Mrs. Windle, perhaps I may say—” 
“ Yes, I think you may,” I repeated, with em- 
phasis. 
“Or any other,” Lettice continued. “And your 


his worst cnemies say that, But, dear me, how I am 
running on!” 

** Well, and did Miss Rose make any other reply?” 
“She began tocry, and sobbed a little. Then when 
she left her father, she ran in to me 

“*O Lettice!’ she said, ‘ do you think my father 
means that I must not even speak to Ralph, when 
I see him, my own Ralph?’ ” 

“ Did she say that?” I exclaimed, half beside*my- 
self with joy. 

“Hush! Mr. Ralph, they will hear you. Yes, in- 
deed, she did say that. Then she lifted her face, and 
thought a minute. ‘I don’t think he raid, not to 
speak, but, not to have anything to do with him ; does 
that mean not to speak? O, I am sure if I met him 
anywhere, and never spoke, I should be shamed to 
death. I’ve known him ever since I was a baby, and 
he’s been so kind to me.’” 

* God bless her!” I cried, choked a little. 

“ Said I, ‘baby,’ you know I’m silly enough to call 
her that, yet, says 1, ‘1 guess there wouldn’t be no 
harm done for either of you just to pass the time of 
day, when you do meet.’ And you don’t know how 
much that seewed to comfurt her; why it dried her 
tears up directly. The dear little thing, I hadn't the 
heart to torment her, she’s such a sweet little puss; 
not a bit proud or sarcastic, like her mother. Dear 
knows, I should hardly think she belonged to 
them.” 

My mother looked at mv searchingly, as I came 
in. 

“Father says there has been a little trouble,” she 
said; “ what is it?” 

“ Nothing, only I wish I could go off to college to- 
morrow.” 

“Mr. Windle spoke—said something you did not 
like, I fear.” ‘ 

“Mr. Windle, he’s a—a poodle!” 

She burst into her old, merry laugh. 

“You have described him exactly,” she said, still 
laughing. “ That’s just what he looks like, but, poor 
man! you know he can’t help bis looks.” 

Four hard working years, a brilliant closing up, 
and I wasaman. A gentleman, it will dono harm 
to say, for that child’s pure face kept me pure. My 
mirror and my mother both told me that I was hand- 
some; and I believed both, as a matter of course. 

On my - first arrival at home, I felt there was a 
change, but in what? My mother seemed to me to 
be younger and hand , but that was not it; my 
father was in better spirits than I ever remembered 
to have seen him; our home was unaltered. The 
same cheerful keeping-room, with its well-worn car- 
pet, and window full of plants, and yet I persisted in 
thinking there was a change. 

“ How are the folks?” I had asked my father, as, 
after the first greeting at the depot, we entered the 
stage together. 





CHAPTER III. 
A BIRTHNIGHT PARTY. 


“JT suPPose you mean the Windies,” he said, 
smiling. “Mr. Windle is sick with the rheumatism ; 
Mrs. Windle is busy getting up a ball for Rose—it is 
her birthnight on the 17th—and Rose herself is very 
well, I believe.” 
“‘ Sixteen,” I muttered, musingly. 
“ Yes, that’s her age,” said my father, laughing. 
My cheeks felt scarlet. 
* None but the e/ite are to be present, I suppose,” 
I said, with some bitterness. 
*¢ Only the elite,” replied my father. ‘ But I have 
procured a ticket for you.” 
‘* For me!” I started, faced him. 
believe that he said it. 
“ Yes, for you. It is to be a fancy-dress ball, and I 
hear Miss Rose wil! go in the character of ‘ Morning.’” 
‘For me? Why father! how did you obtain it?” 
“ No matter how I obtained it, I have done so, and 
all you have to do is to decide upon your costume. 
You are changed, you see. Four years have altered 
you, with that moustache.” =, 
But one thought, but one anticipated pleasure per- 
vaded my whole soul. Ishould see Rose, and see her 
under the most favorable circumstances. My father 
put a purse into my hand the next morning. 
‘Go and order your dress,” he said. ‘We wont 
talk business till after the party.” 
I hired a court costume, a dress of great splendor. 
My mother was in ecstasies When she saw me in it. 
** [procured your admission as Ralph Huntington,” 
said my father. 
“ And why not in my own name?” I asked, hastily. 
** For satisfactory reasons. You shall know them 
in time,” said my father. 
Then there was a mystery. 
My ticket admitted me, of course. The charmed 
precincts of the Windle House had not been trodden 
by my feet, since that time—sixteen years ago—I 
tirst beheld the charms of baby Kose. The rooms 
were flooded with light; the walls charmingly trim- 
med with flowers. 
“You are acquainted with Miss Rose, I presume,” 
I said to a beardless youth with whom I had scraped 
acquaintance since my entrance, and the points of 
whose velvet sleeves seemed to give him great an- 
noyance, as they dangled down below his knees 
“O yes, very well acquainted,” he replied, catch- 
ing up the left point, and forming it upon his sleeve. 
“ Confuund these things! I wish I dared cut them 
off. Why! have you never seen her?” 
“The last time I met her was nearly two years 
ago.” 
. " Indeed ; well, she’s changed, of course, developed 
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“ You have?” He seemed somewhat surprised. 


father has neither common ways nor looks with him ; 


into a splendid little lady. Look here, would you 
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pin this down to my side? That wont do either. 
Confound this dress! it was the only one to be had, 
and I shall feel like a fuol—O, there she is!” 

I looked up suddenly. Our eyes met. I don’t 
know what mine said that she so suddenly dropped 
her glance, and blushed. Beautiful, most beautiful 
she was in her snow white, gauzy draperies, wita 
sprays of silver, and little flashing things—I can’t 
desoribe a woman’s toilet—I only know that she was 


great while I was standing at ber side. 

“Do you know, Mr. Huntington, you are not so 
much changed but that I remember you?” she 
asked. 

“T feared you would not,” was my low reply. “My 
change of name—” 1 stammered at that, not well 
knowing what to say. 

“It was very cunning of you,” she said, not seem- 
ing to notice my embarrassment; “though in that 
dress I don’t believe my father would recognize you. 
Iam sure my mother would not. The last time you 
came, if you remember, Lettice and 1 met you at the 
cottage; there was a friend with you, a young gen- 
tleman.” 

“Frank Bassett,” I responded; “‘ he proved himself 
unworthy of my friendship. We are not friends 
now.” 

“Ah! indeed! he seemed a very pleasant gentle- 
men, though Lettice, I am afraid,’? she blushed 
again, and was silent. 1 understood her, and if she 
had gone further should have rejected her frankness. 

“ My love, who is that gentleman?” I heard her 
mother ask, after I had led her for the second time 
to her seat. 

“Mr. Huntington,” she looked down on her en- 
gagement card, her cheeks a-blaze. 

“ Huntington,” said some one near, “ where did I 
hear or read that a great fortune had fallen to a fam- 
ily of that name?” 

“Indeed?” queried Mrs. Windle. 

** Yes, 1’m quite certain that was the name.” 

Was that the meaning of the change at home? 
Or had my father, hearing of that circumstance, im- 
posed me upon them? Never; I knew my father’s 
sense of honor better than to believe that, for an in- 
stant, so I banished the thought. 

The next day my father inquired about the party, 
expressed an interest to hear the minutest particulars. 

“* My boy, you love this rich man’s daughter,” he 


“ And if she loves you, she shall be your wite, too.” 

I looked up in amaze; Rose Windle the wife of a 
gardener’s son! 

“Listen tome, my boy,” said my father. “For 
twenty-four years my life has been under a cloud. 
But for your mother, I think I should have hung 
myself, long ago. When a young man I was wild, 
but not vicious. One day a terrible crime was com- 
mitted in a foreign city, the city of my birth. The 
murder was traced tome. I had no hand init what- 
ever; but the man who did the deed contrived to 
fasten the suspicion on me, and so cunningly that I 
could not clear myself. Finding escape impossible, I 
fled. My father, my brother, all but my mother, be- 
lieved in my guilt. In this town I found the situ- 
ation I now fill, This heavy beard, and this arrange- 
ment of my hair have been quite sufficient disguise. 

‘‘ Within amonth, the real murderer has coufessed, 
and now my father, Judge Huntington, of Wiltshire, 
advertises for his son. 1 have written him, and re- 
ceived an answer to my letter. My futher is very 
old. 1am now his only son, and heir to millions, it 
may be. Thauk Gol! my boy, the bitter past has 
not been without its blessing. I can stand now on an 
equal fuoting with—my master,” the first and only 
time he ever used that word, and by his accent and 
expression, | knew what his servitude had becn to 
him, 

His next step was tospeak to the father of my Rose. 
The old man was enraged, both at the presence of 
his gardener and the mission he came on, and vow- 
ed that if he was well he would horsewhip him for 
the insult. My father kept very quiet, only laida 
short paragraph on the bovk the vld man was 
reading. 

“ Hum—how—ha! this alters the case,” cried the 
old toady, holding it cluse to his eye-glasses. “Mr, 
—Mr. Huntington—l’m—I'w pleased, 1 assure you— 
I congratulate you—very tine thing—very satisfac- 
tory to you—must be., Well, well; this alters the 
case, of course. Yes, yes; altcrs the case very de- 
cidedly, I'll think about it.” 





CHAPTER ly. 
SOMETHING WRONG. 

“PLL build a regular palace,” said my father, 
laughing. 

“ With stained windows?” cried my mother. 

“And your hands that are so little and white, dar- 
ling, shall never be soiled with household toil again.” 
That was me. I had always been so proud of my 
mother’s hands. 

“Silly boy!” But the look and the smile both con- 
tradicted her worids. 

“ You will settle here, then, father?” I asked. 

“Indeed I shall, my boy. 1 want nothing of the 
old country but my rights. Since my mother has 
died, all my interest for the old home has died out. 
I suffered too much there, God knows, and have no 
wish to revive old recollections. No, no; here 1 shall 
make my home. You know, love ”"—turning to my 
mother—‘ the old knoll behind the great elm that 


“*O, you will build there!” cried my mother, with 
sparkling eyes. 

“ Yes, I will build there, and it shall be the pretti- 
est house in the country. I will make it resemble 
my old home, with its wide staircase and great hall— 
the hall much wider than two of these rooms, my 
dear. And the garden—well,” he laughed, “I think 
I shall be my ownhead gardener; I am about perfect 
now, having served an apprenticeship so long.” 

This was six months after we had come into pos- 
session of our fortune. My father still remained at 
the little cottage, preferring to do so till all the busi- 
hess was settled. Lettice, pretty Lettice of the great 
house, as we still continued to call it, came down 
three or four days in a week, as often, in fact, as she 
could be spared, to help my mother. Lettice was a 
frank, handsome girl, undersized, so that she looked 
younger than her age. She was, in fact, fully five 
years older than I, but one would never have taken 
her to be more than eighteen. 

Of late there had come a change over the blooming 
face of this handmaiden. Sometimes at my speech 
to her, any little, silly word, she turned scarlet, and 
again she eyed me in a defiant manner, or with 
glances that I could not at all understand. This had 
been going on ever since my return from college. 

Thad said to her only that day, “ Lettice, what 
makes you seem so changed?” 

“You know very well, Master Rafe,” was her re- 
ply, with a severe look. 

“Tknow what very well? What do you mean, 
child?” ' 

““O, don’t call me child,” she answered, pettishly. 
**You know I’m older than you.” 

“ Really, Lettice, if you are older than I am, I must 
say you act very childishly. I am displeased at it, 
Lettice.” 

Her lips trembled at this, tears came in her eyes. 

“ You know Iam only a poor girl,” she cried, a 
passionate pleading both in voice and eyes. 

* Well, and what if I doknow that? For heaven’s 
sake speak out; don’t talk in enigmas.” 

“ You ought not to treat me so, indecd you ought 
not, Mr. Rafe. What would Miss Kose think if I told 
her?” 

“Miss Rose—if you told her?—told her what?” 

“Of, of your conduct,” sobbed the girl, flinging 
herself out of the door. 

I stood like one in a maze. 

“What does the creature mean?” 

I turned over in my mind all I had thought and 
said and done. I could find nothing to torment my- 
self about. The girl wus a fool, or something worse. 
What meant her turning pale and blushing rose-red 
by turns? her conscious looks, her stutterings and 
stammerings? The longer I thought the more per- 
plexed I grew. 

‘Does it strike you,” I asked my mother one day, 
“that Lettice grows strange in her ways?” 

“IT was thinking of it that very moment,” she said, 
looking somewhat searchingly at me. “I bave no- 
ticed her gazing towards you with a strange expres- 
sion. I hope, Ralph, you wever trifle with her in 
that thoughtless manner young men often assume.” 
A strange heat broke over me; the next ti 


“TI should be sorry if she did,” was my mental 
reply. 
What a night it was! or rather what a twilight. 
The brown hills flushed with red at their tops, the 
amber shallows by the roadside in which was reflect- 
ed the broad, honest-faced burdock leaves, and the 
tiny grasses that crept up beside them, the hedges, in 
some places deep and dark, and the “ Blackmere 
pool,” as my father had always called it, a shallow, 
irregularly-shaped body of water at the foot of two 
old heathery, moss-braided rocks, and over which 
grew three stunted willows. It was very like a spot 
of water in his native town, father always said, and 
that was why he gave it the name. Ah! black and 
foul might it well be called, that sullen pool, with 
sometimes a star-shadow trembling down to its 
depths, when it could find a loophole through the 
twisted branches. . 
It was not a long walk from our cottage up to the 
great house, but I lingered, I scarcely knew why— 
lingered to hear the bird-twittering in the hedges, to 
watch the little clusters of wild flowers that would 
80 soon be gone—tor it was nearing autumn—lingered 
with such a heaven of happiness in my soul as almost 
made me forget my mortality. 1 have learned since 
then to tremble at such bursts of ecstacy; forI verily 
believe the angels were not happier than I that beau- 
tiful hour. 
Rose was at home, waiting for me in the large 
drawing-room. In my exalted mood, even the com- 
mon place took on a new and fine loveliness; the 
roads, the fields, the trees, the brown hills, just fad- 
ing into the silvery dimnegs of faint moonlight—what, 
then, do you think my Rose looked like? so lovely! 
so ethereal! robed in the fleecy muslins she knew I 
loved so well. I recall that long, wide room, rich 
with splendors of upholstery, the clear, sweet essence 
that seemed to waft in from the opén window from 
the beds of roses and the long borders of mignonette. 
I recall the soft brightness of the astrals—gas we had 
not there then—how deliciously transparent the deli- 
cate statuettes cut in marble and ivory seemed, stand- 
ing on their little brackets here and there. 

But lovelier, more glorivus than all, my own human 
flower, the sweetest thirlg God ever gave to earth, 
I whispered. I saw no shadows then, for Rose was 
ever all kindness. I heard no warnings in the wind, 
felt no chill of coming desolation. With life and all 
it held I was satisfied. Even a leaf could not have 
been placed on the brim of my happiness. 

Rose was not quite like her old self. She com- 
plained of a slight headache. She had tried to sleep 
it away, and to will it away, she said, and even to 
laugh it away; but it was so obstinate! obstinate as 
myself in some things, with a silvery laugh. 

Her cousin from the city was staying with her. 
“Rose wanted me to see her. A quiet little thing, she 
said, who would take it as a great favor not to be 
noticed; but she wanted me tosee her. And so re- 
luctantly I consented. 

She came in, a plain, little thing, an excellent foil 
to my splendid Rose, but I knew my little girl better 
than to imagine she had ever thought of the contrast. 
She loved her very dearly, and the timid little crea- 





felt chill. It had never occurred to me that my inno- 
cent little chats with this girl, my foolish little 
speeches, none of them savoring in the least of per- 
sonal gallantry, could have had any weight with her. 
The pretty, vain, foolish litle thing! My cheeks 
tingled as [ thought—first barely hinting it to myself, 
then dwelling upon it with a half angry veb 


ture 1 to worship Rose. She played delight- 
fully; I have seldom heard such execution. Rose and 
I waltzed merely to see it she could dance away the 
headache, she said, until we were both too much ex- 
hausted to stand. 

The clock struck. I counted eleven. 
be, Rose said. I was positive. 


It could not 
Cousin Marcia had 





Did the girl think more warmly of me than she 
should? 1f'sv, she was a silly little fool fur her pains; 
for before Heaven 1 felt myself clear of ever having, 
in thought, word or deed, any intention of provoking 
ovinthe least stirring her admiration. The poor, 
silly little moth! And what ifshe should dropa hint 
to Rose?—or Rose, noticing her altered looks, should 
press fur anexplanation. I had thought better things 
of Lettice—poor, doomed Lettice, over whom the 
shadow of approaching horror was slowly settling, 
even then. If she would say something that would 
give me any chance for au explanation. Well, well, 
time would tell. 


CHAPTER Y. 
AT HOME, 


SuPreEr was over, and so was our castle-building. 
‘There wouid be a moon in the early part of the even- 
ing. Pretty mother laughed at me, seeing me step 
back and forih betore the small mirror in the keeping- 
room. 

“Upto the great house, 1 suppose,” she laughed. 
‘What! you're not going to take it all down again.” 
‘* Bother cravats!” was my reply. “I never can 
tie them nicely.” 

“Suppose I be your tire-wonran.” 

‘*O, gladly, most gladly bend I my neck to thee, 
royal mistress,” I cried, in mock grandiloquence, 
bending on one knee. 

How her silvery laugh rang out! Thinking of sub- 
sequent incidents, it makes me shudder to this day 
when the memory of that bit of acting comes befure 
me. I see it all—the fuint light of the early noon 
silvering my mother’s beautiful tace, her soft, Juwin- 
ous eyes shining into mine, the tiny curls escaping 
here and there from the banded locks, the touch of 
those little, delicate fingers, the satisfaction with 
which I surveyed myself, the loving kiss I laid on my 
mother’s white forehead. 

“Now I’m all right!” 

“IT suppose Rose would think so, if your toilet was 





you have so much admired.” 








ted it ten—only ten. 

“T should be too sure it was ten,” murmured Rose, 
“but this head.’? She pressed her hands on her 
temples. 
I arose to go. She murmured dissent, but I saw 
that she was very pale. The dancing, instead of les- 
sening, had increased the pain. Rose went with me 
through the hall, walking languidly, exclaiming as 
we stood together on tle top step, how beautiful the 
evening was! All down the path the white light 
struck out every point that was capable of radiance, 
and the shadows of the trees, clearly cut and very 
black, laid at even distances as far as the eye could 
reach across the shining avenue. 
I thought of the lines of some old poet long since 
mouldering in his grave, and could not forbear re- 
peating them aloud. 
“The busy world was still, the solemn moon 

Smiled forth her silvery beauty, and the stars, 

Like living diamonds in a sea of glass, 

Danced in the sapphire canopy of heaven,"* 


“Just such a night as th’s,” said Rose, smiling. 
“T often wish I could remember such descriptions, 
but I cannot.” 

“ Where’s Lettice?” cried a quick, startled voice. 
“Why?” Rose had sprung from me. “ What is 
it, Hannah ?” 

“Nothing.” The girl was regarding me with a 
cold look, a lock of which I thought more afterwards 
than at the moment, 

“Isn't she in the house, Hannah?” 

“0,1 dare say,” disappearing and shutting the 
door with a slam, 

“It seems to me they all act queerly of late.” 
**Who, dear?” 

“The servants—particularly Leitice,” she added, a 
moment after, turning to me again. 

My face changed; I knew it was. observable in the 
clear moonlight, that deep, burning red which would 
leap to my cheeks. Rose saw it, looked searchingly 
for a moment, then turned her gaze to the beautiful 
scene without, 

“ Well, I dare not stay longer—that head of yours!” 
I said, playfully. 





wrong from head to fout,” responded my mother. 


you see a dark figure moving down there to the left, 
among that clump of trees?” she asked, hastily and 
nervously, 

“I saw nothing, my Rose.” 

“Tdid—or thought I did. Yes, Iam positive. The 
figure of a woman. Perhaps it is Lettice.” 

“ What would she be doing skulking about in that 
fashion?” I asked. 

“That I don’t know. It is whispered round that 
Lettice has a lover. If she has to go that way to meet 
him, he must be, I should think, rather a sneaking 
fellow. It may be—no matter. I hope she will find 
some one who will make her a good husband. O, I 
am warm enough,” as I threw a handkerchief over 
her head. 

“But that headache. Goin, love; I will stand here 
till I see the last glimmer of that pretty dress.” 

“A bad sign,” she laughed. 

“Well, then I’ll stay here with my back towards it 
till Limagine it is gone. Is there any sign for that, 
except that I love you—love you so dearly, se wholly, 
my own white Rose?” 

She was gone, and I took my way home in a differ- 
ent direction from that I had come by. I wanted to 
enjoy my happiness in solitude. 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMLERS.] 


A LONDON GIN PALACE. 

Passengers by the South Western Railway are fa- 
mIniliar with the bridge spanning a popuivus thorough- 
fare a few hundred yards out of Waterloo station. 
When, as is not unfrequently the case, a train is tem- 
porarily detained on this bridge, a glance into the 
road below shows the interior of one of the most 
gigantic drinking establishments in London. Every- 
thing about this house is on the largest possible scale. 
All the usual attractions of the gin palace, the plate- 
glass windows, the ornate pilasters, the highly pol- 
ished metal pipes and reservoirs, the gayly colored 
vats and barrels are of exaggerated size. So with the 
number of its customers. Where an ordinary tavern 
holds tens, this one accommodates hundreds, if it be 
fair to call that accommodation which consists in af- 
fording standing room and supplying drink. For 
there is neither smoking-room, nor bar-parlor, nor 
chair, nor seat about the place. 
Let us look inside. Behold! the motley crew of 
customers are all talking at once, and the men behind 
the counter are kept woving with the mechanical 
dexterity of automatons, and the force and speed of 
steam engines. Two of these bave been on duty since 
tive in the morning and retire at ten P. M., while the 
remaining three commenced work at eight A.M., and 





the intervening time, with the exception of that given 
to meals, they have been drawing and supplying beer 
and spirits tothe multitude. Directly the doors open 
the demand begins. The drivers of market carts, the 
people who left quiet villages the evening beture, and 
to whom five in the morning means the approaching 
conclusion of their work, are the earliest consumers. 
Then come gradually the work-people who have dis- 
tances to traverse before their labors, begin, or who 
have accustomed themselves to the baneful morning 
dram, and so on until daylight, and the regular tide 
of thirsty applicants sets in. 

The place is never empty, and its hands are con- 
stantly employed. Each counterman has charge of 
his own section of the huge bar, and clears and pol- 
ishes the brasswork pertaining to it in the intervals 
of his regular labor. In each of these sections isa 
till, for which the barman using it is responsible. 
These tills are emptied and their contents counted by 
the foreman every hour throughout the day, and the 
average sum it is known by experience ‘heir contents 
ought to reach is the only. check upon honesty it is 


mnen have to themselves—besides the day in every 
twenty-eight which is their recognized holiday—are 
those before 1P. M. on Sundays, and an hour or two 
in the afternoon of the same day. 

Passing to the receipts and profits of tb!- monster 
establishment, it is obvious that we are on delicate 
ground, and that it would be difficult to supply spe- 
cific information without trenching upon the secrets 
of the trade. That from two to three hundred gallons 
of porter are served over the counter every day ; that 
the supply of gin for mere counter consumption re- 
quires four vats of 620 gallons each, and four of 220 
gallons to hold it; while that of rum is contained in 
tive casks holding from 300 to 400 yallons each; and 
that the predecessor of the present landlord made his 
fortune in five years, are facts which have their own 
significance, and which do away with the necessity 
of more minute statistics. 

The customers out of whose pockets the fortunes 
are made are decidedly above the extremely poor or 
aljecly degraded class. ‘There is more flaunting 
tawdry vice at one time in a quieter-looking house a 
few yards off than is seen here throughout the night. 
Yet the sole inducemertefi¢g bringing every member 
of this eager crowd togSuner is drink. Tue piace it- 
self is bright, and smart, and staring, but is less fitted 
for auy social purpose than a public waiting-room on 
a roadside railway station. A smali giass of hot rum 
or gin and water is sold for two pence, including 
sugar, and porter may be drunk on the promises at 
threepence a quart. Here is the secret of the crowd. 
Standing sometimes in thickiy-packed rows a dozen 
deep, and presenting an aggregate of 390 souls, the 
men and women procure their glass, drink it, and 
depart. When they come, as they not unfreguently 
do, in parties of two or three, they linger tor a few 
minutes until the measure is slowly emptied, but the 





“It is better, I think, for being out intheair. Did 








rule is rapid consumption and speedy exit. 
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BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


0, bid me net forget the hour 

When first love’s opening buds were swelling, 
Nor crush the perfume from the flower 

That blooms within my heart's fair dwelling; 
for love is life, and hope is sweet, 
While roses blossom round our feet, 
And all that’s fair, alas! is fleet, 

While Time his dirge is knelling! 


O, tell me not those dreams were vain 
That linked my heart with thine forever; 
J dream them o’er and o’er again, 
Like moons that wax, but never wane, 
In all the agony and pain 
Of love's long-suffering endeavor; 
And still they roll across my soul, 
Sweet syren strains, to leave me never. 


0. say thou not, “It might have been "'— 
O, never lisp, ‘* It cannot be,"’ 
For thou hast so enthralled me, 

That I may not be free again. 

And wilt thou bid me, then, forget, 

Or coyly say, * Ah, no, not yet?” 

Nay, love, thou hast me in love's net, 
And I would not, in faith, be free! 


—_— 
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A MAN’S LOVE. 
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that were once so famous in the good State of Vir- 
ginia, many years ago, a young man stood watching 
the sun set. In person he was a little over the medi- 
um height, with a dark complexion, black hair, a 
broad, thoughtful forehead, clear, unfaltering eyes, 
and a firm, yet sensitive mouth. He was not a hand- 
some man, but no one could have called him ugly. 
He was Mr. Guy Fairfax, a young lawyer, and a ris- 
ingman. Indeed there were few young men in the 
State who could boast better prospects than his. He 
had come to Fairview, as the estate was called, ona 
visit, and was now thinking of leaving. Yet, though 
he had been there several weeks, the main purpose of 
his visit was not accomplished. He had come with 
the intention of asking the hand of Margaret Gregory, 
the fair niece of the master of the house. He had 
loved Margaret Gregory from his childhood, but until 
now had never dared to speak of love to her. 
Soon the lady herself appeared. She was tall, and 
finely formed. Her hair, which was as black as 
night, was drawn plainly by her earnest, energetic 
temples, and gathered in a heavy fold at the back of 
her head. She was gloriously beautiful, and a man 
might well lose heart, reason and everything else in 
her presence. She approached Mr. Fairfax, and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. He started, and turned 
abruptly, but recognizing her, bowed politely. 
“1 have come to keep you company,” she said. 
“You are very welcome,” he replied, with a smile. 
“TL intended to ask you to walk with me, but it is so 
lowering and gloomy that I am afraid it would be 
imprudent to venture away from the house, so I 
stopped here to watch this sunset scene.” 
‘‘ And evidently very deeply wrapped in thought,” 
she said, “ for you did not hear me as I approached. 
Do I disturb your meditations?” 
“Not in the least. Iam glad you came.” 
«IT came to ask your advice about something,” she 
began, hesitatingly. 
“My stock of wisdom and experience is not very 
large,” said Mr. Fairfax, witha smile; ‘ but such as 
it is, I place it treely at your disposal.” 
“It is a veryimportant matter,” she exclaimed, 
abruptly. Thén she added, ‘‘ You know I nave no 
brother, no male relative but my uncle who could 
sppply his place, and he is powerless to help me now. 
Icome to you now, and ask that you will deal with 
ine in this matter as if 1 were your sister; as 1 would 
with you were our positions reversed.” 

“TI have always tried tou study your happiness, and 

I will not now be less your friend,” said Mr. Fairtax, 
in surprise. 

Aguin Miss Gregory was silent. She walked up 

and down the gallery, slowly, and Mr. Fairfax ac- 
companied her, wondering what could be the matter. 

“Do you know William Grayson?” she asked, at 
length. 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Fairfax. 

“ What do you think of him?” 

“] both admire and esteem him, greatly.” 

“Ts that your candid opinion?” 

“Itis. But why do you ask these questions?” She 
was silent. She seemed to be hesitating whether to 
reply to his question or refuse to do so. ‘* Do not an- 
swer the question if it is not agreeable to do so,” he 
said, quickly, as he noticed her hesitation, ‘lt 
makes no difference.” 

“T will answer it,” she said. ‘“‘We have been 
friends for a long time, Mr. Fairfax, and I know your 
interest in me is great. I have asked you these ques- 
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On the piazza of one of the quaint old mansions 


As she spoke she kept her eyes on the ground, and 
did not see Mr. Fairfax’s face. 1t was well that she 
did not. As she spoke his face grew rigidly white, 
and an expression of intense pain settled around his 
mouth. His hands were cleuched so tightly that the 
keen nails pierced the skin and drew blood; but 
there was no other sign of emotion. In a few mo- 
ments Mr. Fairfax bad mastered himself, and out- 
wardly was calm and composed. But a tempest was 
raging within. He had lost everything, and his 
hopes lay crushed and shattered. He was sv com- 
pletely bewildered by the suddenness of the blow, 
that he was scarcely capable of thinking. He only 
knew that he had lost a love that he valued far be- 
yorid all things else, but more than this he could not 
feel. Gradually, however, as the magnitude of his 
loss began to face him, it required all his fortitude to 
enable him to conquer the fierce anguish that was 
tearing his heart. He did control it, though, and, 
almost broken-hearted, walked calmly by the side of 
his companion. His face was very pale, and he kept 
his eyes fixed upon the ground. 
“ And now, knowing this,” continued Miss Gregory, 
unconscious of the pain each word inflicted, ‘do you 
think I may safely trust my happiness to his keep- 
ing?” 
A cruel temptation presented itself to Mr. Fairfax. 
He had it in his power to injure, perhaps fatally, the 
cause of his successful rival. A word or hint judi- 
ciously used, might irretrievably damage it. He 


of the rustic seats, and Mr. Fairfax threw himself 1 


down upon the roots of a gnarled and fantastic old ' sorrow—but I said to myself when I saw you and 


oak that grew up through the bower. Both were si- | 1 


lent. Mr. Fairfax felt no inclination to speak, and ; shine. I cannot tell you how many bright hopes I 
an embarrassment for , treasured up, trusting that their realization would 
which she could not account. At last, wishing to put ' not be far distant. God knows my love for you is the 
purest, deepest feeling of my nature.” 


Miss Gregory was conscious of 


an end to the silence, she said: 
“What a lovely spot this is.” 


here seems dearer and more beautiful, now that I am 
going away.” 

He said this, in a low, hesitafing tone, and, as he 
spoke, glanced at her wistfully. She was not looking 
at him, but she felt his gaze, and her color deepened. 
“T think that oak upon which you are sitting, one 
of its principal attractions,” she said, nervously. 

* Do you know its history?” he asked. 

“No. I was not aware that it had one.” 

“Then you have lived at Fairview to little pur- 
pose,” he said, with asmile. “I had only been here 
three days before I knew it, and your uncle assures 
me itis true. I will tell it to you. How strange,” 
he added, “that I should be telling it to you in this 
place.” » 

“ Why is it strange?” she asked. 

“Because the story concerns two persons whose 
names we bear—one a relative of mine, Guy Fairfax, 
the other a relative of yours, Margaret Gregory. But 
let me tell you the history of the oak. It was shortly 
before the opening of the Revolution that Guy Fair- 
fax, a tion of the old lord who was Washing- 





knew Miss Gregory had the most implicit fi 
in him, and that his advice would have great weight 
with her. For a moment he hesitated. The tempta- 
tion was great, and it would not have been strange if 
he had yielded to it, for the noblest nature may be 
driven astray by some fierce and sudden gust of pas- 
sion. If he spoke truly he voluntarily closed the door 
of hope upon himself forever,anda single word might, 
perhaps, prevent this. Should he speak it? He was 
not a man to hesitate long about anything, but now 
he seemed lost in thought. 
** Ah! you fear to answer so grave a question,” said 
his companion, at length, ina tone of disappointment. 
Mr. Fairfax’s hesitation was ended. He had 
triumphed. 
‘I do not fear it,” he said, slowly and deliberately, 
as if speaking to himself. “I think any woman 
might, without fear or hesitation, give her hand to 
such a man, provided she loved him.” 

“I do love him,” Miss Gregory half-whispered. 
“ Omy God!” exclaimed Mr. Fairfax, suddenly. 
She looked up in amazement. He was standing 
with his hands pressed over his heart, and his face 
perfectly hueless. 
* You are ill,” she exclaimed, in alarm. ‘Let me 
call assistance.” 
“No, no,” he muttered, in a suppressed tone. “It 
will be over in a moment. It is not uncommon, but 
I never suffered so much before. 1t is my heart.” 
She stood gazing at him, anxiously. In a few mo- 
ments he had regained his calmness. Only his face 
was very pale, and his eyes had «a darker and more 
wistful hue than usual. They resumed their walk. 
The twilight had now fallen, and she could not see 
his face distinctly, but she knew from his voice that 
he was suffering. 
“It was a sudden and terrible pain at my heart, 
which seized me while you were speaking,” he said, 
calmly, in reply to her questions. ‘‘Do not mind it. 
It is better now.” 
Mr. Fairfax conversed with her calmly, upon what 
she had told him. He learned from her that she was 
to be married in a few months. As he left her, he 
took her hand, and said, earnestly: 
“Tam glad you have made so good achoice. You 
both deserve to be very happy. It is my fervent 
prayer that you may pe.” 
She did not see Mr. Fairfax again, until the next 
morning, as he remained iu his room during the 
evening. When he met the family at breakfast, they 
noticed that be was very pale, and singularly ab- 
stracted; but he was calm and self-possessed. Ah! 
no one knew how much that calmness had cost him. 
Perhaps one did know, for during the day Miss 
Gregory was quieter and sadder than usual. 
Thus matters continued until the last day of his 
stay at Fairview. 1t was late in the afternoon, and 
he was standing on the piazza, leaning against one of 
the broad pillars, gazing off at the country which 
stretched out before him. The house being built on 
a bluff overhanging one of the rivers of Lower Vir- 
ginia, a splendid view stretched out betore him. But 
it was evident from the troubled expression of his 
face that his thoughts were far away, and he did not 
notice the presence of any one until Miss Gregory 
stood by him. 

“ Dreaming again?” she said, smiling. 
He made no reply, but stood gazing at her in si- 
lence, with a half dreamy, half mournful smile about 
his lips, and in his eyes. 

“And you are going away to-morrow,” she con- 
tinued. ‘I am very sorry.” E 

“So am I.” He spoke absently. Then he added, 
“1t is a lovely afternoon. 
spring. It will be my last visit there.” 


scending the bluff, and following a winding path to- 
wards the river, they soon entered a natural bower, 
formed by a sudden bend in the cliff and the over- 
arching boughs and vines. At one side of the bower, 


ton’s friend, came to Fairview to hunt and fish with 
its owner. He was a young map, of a wild, impulsive 
nature, rather reckless, and impatient of restraint. 
While here he fell in love with Margaret Gregory, 
the daughter of his host, who must have been a wo- 
man of extraordinary beauty, if the portrait in the 
old hall yonder does not exaggerate her charms. She 
was a coquette, also. She was pleased with the at- 
tentions of the handsome guest, and led him on deep- 
er and deeper, until she herself was alarmed by the 
mighty passion she had created. At last Guy Fair- 
fax avowed his love for her, she, sitting just where 
you are now, and he leaning against this old oak. 
His avowal was what might have been expected from 
such a man. It was a fierce, impetuous outpouring 
of a passionate, burning heart. Margaret Gregory 
listened to it calmly, even as calmly as you listen to 
me now, and when he had told her all, said she was 


“ Yes,” replied Mr. Fairfax. “Indeed, everything | filled with tears and her voice trembled, ‘‘ to think 


vad not fuund life all roses—1 had had much care and 


oved you again, that with you life would be all sun- 


“I am so sorry! so sorry!” she began, as her eyes 


that I should cause you unhappiness.” 

“You have nothing with which to reproach your- 
self,” he said, calmly. ‘I could not help loving you, 
and I cannot help telling you so this evening. I know 
you will acquit me of any intention to pain you or to 
wrong Mr. Grayson. It may be well for you that you 
do not love me. He may make you happier than I 
could. Iam not worthy of so great a blessing.” 

“It is I who am unworthy of you,” she murmured. 
“Were my heart free, I could not bestow it upon a 
worthier man.” 

“T had intended avowing my love fur you on the 
evening you told me of your engagement,” he said. 
“The shock was both great and unexpected, and I 
was sorely tempted to take advantage of your conti- 
dence, and try to injure one who is more fortunate 
than I; but by God’s help I did my duty.” 

“You did nobly. 1t was like you, Guy Fairfax,” 
she exclaimed, impulsively. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘I only did my duty. I love you 
very dearly, Margaret, and I would rather die than 
impair your happiness in the least.” : 
He spoke calmly, but his tones evinced great suffer- 
ing. It was the first time since their childhood that 
he had called her Margaret, but she did not resent it. 
The twilight had deepened into darkness, and she 
could not see his face, but she was conscious that he 
was still gazing off at the river. As she thought of 
the sorrow she had unintentionally inflicted, she 
burst into tears. 

“You have been so kind to me,” she sobbed, “ and 
I have rendered you so unhappy.” 

“You are in no way responsible for it,’ he said, 
gently, at the same time rising to his feet. “It is all 
my own fault. I would not have pained you with 
this interview, but I cannot help it. I want you to 
forget it. Do not, I beg you, let it trouble you. 
When you think of me in the future let it be as of 
one who would gladly lay down his life to secure your 
happiness. You will soon be the wife of a good and 
true man, and I am glad you have chosen so wisely. 
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Let us walk down tu the 


She readily assented, and they lett the house. De- 


sorry, very sorry—but she did not love him, and 
could not bid him hope. He had not expected this, 
and the blow fell with fearful violence upon him. He 
listened mechanically, and then, realizing the full 
extent of her treachery and his anguish, broke into a 
torrent of passionate repr.aches. She answered him 
with a light laugh, and rose to leave the arbor, when, 
before she was aware of his purpose, a loud report 
rang through the place, and he fell at her feet, with 
his life blood staining the edge of her rich robes. In 
his anguish he had shot himself. The report of the 
pistol and the shrieks of the terrified woman soon 
brought assistance. They carried her to the house, 
but he was dead.” 
“ And what became of her?” asked Miss Gregory, 
who had listened with great interest. 
“Jt was a long time betore she recovered from the 
shock,” he replied; “but she afterwards married a 
Braxton, and lived to a good old age, and was the 
mother of a large family. But she never again ut- 
tered the name of Fuirfax, and always shunned this 
spot.” 
“« Had you been in the place of the Guy Fairfax of 
whom you have spoken, would you have taken your 
life upon such a provocation?” asked Miss Gregory. 
“If I had possessed his nature, no doubt I should 
have done so,” said Mr. Fairfax, gravely. “J should 
not have been so pash. I do not think that any man, 
under any circumstances, has the right to end his 
life by his own hand. I honor the man who, crushed 
to ‘eacth by sorrow, goes on bravely in the lot to 
which Heaven has assigned him. It isonly the moral 
coward that seeks relief trom trouble in suicide.” 
“JT hope such a woman will never darken your 
life,” said Miss Gregory. “I think you will be very 
happy when you seek a wife. You deserve an extra- 
ordinarily good woman ” 
“J shall never marry,” said Mr. Fairfax, abruptly. 
He was silent fora moment. Then he added, look- 
ing off at the river, with a troubled expression in his 
eyes, ‘Do you remember the time when we were 
children?” 

“Very well,” she answered. 
“J look back to it as the happiest part of my life. 
We were never like other children,” he went on, 
with a dreamy smile. ‘We were older and wiser 
than they. We loved each other very much then. 
We were only children, but our love was deep and 
true.” 
Miss Gregory’s heart beat fitfully, and she would 
have put an end to the conversation, which was drift- 
ing into a painful channel, by returning to the house; 
but she felt she had not the power to do so. Some- 
thing, she knew not what, made her sit silent and 
motionless. She glanced at Mr. Fairfax, but he was 
looking out upon the river, over which the twilight 
was fulling, and seemed scarcely conscious of her 


I do not envy you your happiness. I would not have 
had things different if 1 could. I shall never cease to 
love you; nor will your goodness and your purity 
ever be lost on me. I shall always try to be worthy 
of having loved you. I do not intend to relinquish 
your friendship, and shall see you often hereafter. 
Then you will be to me as a dear sister, and I will be 
happy in seeing you happy. As for my own sorrow, 
I shall bear it without mu:muring. God has his own 
ways of trying us, and I shall accept my lot with 
meekness.” 
He was silent. It was quite dark in the bower, and 
the only sounds heard were the sobs of the young 
woman, and the soft rippling of the watcrs of the 
spring. 
A voice, evidently a negro’s voice, full of melody 
and pathos, was heard on the cliffs above, singing. 
Gradually it came nearer, until the arbor was musi- 
cal with the plaintive tones, and Mr. Fairfax and bis 
companion caught these words as they came to them 
on the night breeze: 


** Trouble ob de world, trouble ob de world, 
You mus’ war de cross ef you'd win de crown; 
Trouble ob de world, trouble ob de world, 
De Lord will tell you when to lay it down." 


Miss Gregory ceased weeping, and Mr. Fairfax 
bowed his head and murmured, dreamily: 
“Yes, the Lord will tell me when to lay it down. 
Until then, I must bear it.” Then turning to Miss 
Gregory, he said, gently, “ You must not grieve over 
this. It is my sincere wish that you may be happy, 
and I pray that God may biess you and yours, and 
shield you from ail harm and sorrow.” 
Miss Gregory bowed her head, and when she raised 
it she was alone. Rising, she retraced her steps to 
the house. She did not see Mr. Fairfax again until 
the family assembled for tea. He was very calm and 
quiet, and his manner towards her was as free from 
restraint as ever. Mr. Fairfax had completely con- 
quered himself. 

The next day he left Fairview, and returned to his 
own home. When Miss Gregory was married he was 
present, and was the first to wish her joy and pros- 
perity in her new life. Ever after that he met her 
with a calm, unruftled face and tranquil mien, until 
at last she came to think that he had overcome his 
love for her. She was mistaken. He never ceased to 
love her. Long after both had grown gray, and after 
she had grandchildren, he thought of her with a de- 
votion as deep and strong 28 that with which his 
heart throbbed when he sat with her in the old arbor 
at Fairview. 

She died first, and it was with a holy and chastened 
sorrow that he fullowed her to the grave. He felt 
that there was no barrier between them there, and 
he looked forward steadily to the time when he should 


presence. 


to last. 


«“Qur love was very deep and true,” he continued, 


as if speaking to himself, ‘but it was not destined 
eo" myself fur it. I forgot you when 


meet her in heaven. His last word ere he passed 
away was her name. 

This is a true story of a man’s love, and of a woman 
worthy of it. 
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Peale When they come, as they not unfrequently 

» IN parties of two or three, they linger for a few 

minutes until the measure is slowl 


to the beautifi 

utiful away from you, and the happiness that might have 
been mine was lost to me forever. Well, we saw 
nothing of each other fur years. When we met again 


both of us had seen the world, and were wiser than 


a large spring gushed out of the hill, sending its lim- 
pid waters leaping and dashing towards the river. 
Several rustic seats were arranged within the shelter, 
and the place was screened from the observation of any 


tions because I have promised William Grayson to be 
his wife. A woman sees so little of the world that 
she cannot often rightly judge of a man’s character 
by her intercourse with him, and often needs the 








Several of the British dames are very fond of the 
Trafalgar garter, on which is inscribed the memor- 
able signal, ‘‘ England expects every man will do his 


‘head of yours!” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MISSING DESPATCH. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


I. 


In the autumn of 1863, quite worn out with the 
intense toil of summer montbs, I went down tospend 
a few weeks of relaxation at Glendower, in Virginia 
(now don’t trouble yourself to fetch an atlas, gentle 
reader, for names are sometimes dangerous things, 
and you will find none but false ones in this little 
episode)—went down to Glendower, I say, where one 
branch of the Army of the Potomac was quartered 
for a short time. General Lennox was then in com- 
mand, and that is why I went there, for the general 
and I had long been intimate friends. 

I was sitting in the general’s quarters one after- 
noon, engaged with some book, while my friend was 
writing despatches at a table near by. By-and-by 
we heard a gay burst of voices near at band, and very 
shortly Colonel Elwyn, the most unceremonious of- 
ficer in the whole army (as I verily believe), rushed 
suddenly in upon us, bringing two ladies following in 
his wake. I had only time to observe that they were 
tall, graceful, and rather haughty looking, before 
Colonel Elwyn broke out: 

“To you see whom I have brought you, my dear 
fellow! Was ever soldier's quarters honored bysuch 
dainty visitors! You must consider yourself my 
debtor forever, for this act of friendship. My dear 
Winwocd, and you, general, do get up and let me 
present you to Mrs. Earle, the wife of the richest man 
in all Glendower, and her cousin, Miss Gabriella 
Clinton !”” 

General Lennox and I arose in some confusion, and 
the ladies came forward, evidently a little disconcert- 
ed at this abrupt way of managing affairs. However, 
we all contrived to get through the first greetings 
with some kind of propriety. 

“Excuse this intrusion, General Lennox,” said 
Mrs. Earle, in an easy and wellbred tone, as she 
took one of the stools we offered. ‘‘ Gabriella and I 
were out for a ride, when Colonel Elwyn met us, and 
he would bring us here for a presentation, though I 
told him more than once, you would hardly expect to 
receive lady visitors to-day.” 

“O, don’t make any apologies, Mrs. Earle,” said 
the colonel, quite gayly. ‘ You know you would not 
have missed the chance for anything, and now you 
are trying to lay all the responsibility upon my 
shoulders. ‘ Well, then it seems they were not made 
80 strong and broad for nothing, after all! They are 
well able to bear the burthen!” 
1 could not help but admire the noble massiveness 
of the culonel’s handsume form, as he stood there in 
all the pride of conscious strength and manliness. 
There was something of the same fveling in Mrs. 
Earle’s eyes, as she returned: 
** My sex is proverbially curious, and I shall not at- 
tempt todeny the imputation. I have nothing to 
regret, if General Lennox does not look upon us in 
the light of intruders.” 
My friend was by no means a lady’s man, and so he 
seemed somewhat taken aback at the wellbred ease 
of this woman of the world. However, he had faced 
too many cannon-mouths, in his day, to be long in- 
timidated. 
* By no means, madam,” he said. “ You are very 
welcome to my poor quarters, and I wish they were 
more often cheered by such as you.” 
Mrs. “Earle smiled her acknowledgment of this 
speech—indeed a most remarkable one to come frum 
the general. Miss Clinton had seated herself near 
the table, kes ping an utter silence, though there was 
@ queer expression upon her fuce. And that face! 
Well, I don’t know what to say about it, only it seem- 
ed half’ shy, wholly earnest, fair, piquant, fascinat- 
ing, and—unreadable! Her manner was slightly 
listless and ennuyed, but I was interested in her; 
perhaps interested most because she seemed to sit 
there like a sort of Sphinx, with some riddle in her 
character for me to sulve. 
“ You do look comfortable, I must say,” rattled 
Mrs. Earle, quite volubly, casting her eyes about the 
room. “I’m never going to waste my pity on 
those in the field again, you may rest easy on that 
score! It must seem quite nive to meet a soldier’s 
hardships in such comfortable quarters.” 
“Mars does put on a propitious look, here at Glen- 
dower, there is no gainsaying that,” returned the 
gencral. “ But you should see us on some long march, 
or just before an engagement, to learn what it is to 
be a soldier.” 
“O, don’t undertake to excite my sympathy, for 
your efforts will be quite thrown away. In your case 
1 might stir up a little envy, but pity is a sealed 
fountain, and its waters refuse to be troubled. I 
don t see why it can’t come in fashion for ladies to 
shoulder the musket! I, fur one, would be very glad 
to fire a round or two fur my country’s cause.” 
The general made some rejoinder, but what it was 
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countered something that had set to work all the 
wonderful mechanism of her brain. I could see as 
much in the strained look that suddenly came over 
her eyes. This was the only change which could be 
detected, and very few would have notived or thought 
of it. But I never yet met with an enigma that I did 
not feel interested in solving, and I knew not why 
this shy, piquant face should be passed by unread. 
The despatches on which General Lennox had been 
engaged were still lying on the table, only half con- 
cealed by the newspaper he had suddenly thrown 
over them at the entrance of his visitors. Besides 
these, there were a few rare mosses, a book or two, 
and some other trifles. 
By-and-by Miss Clinton called for me to come and 
help her admire the mosses. She knew I was watch- 
ing her, and that accounted for the summons. She 
asked me a question or two about the classes and 
habits of the mosses, and then broke in, suddenly: 
“Mr. Winwood, did you ever hear of any one who 
could solve the riddles of the Sphinx, in those old days 
of heathen mythology?” 
I said that I believed I never had heard of any one. 
“Then don’t you try it yourself, for you will never 
succeed. There are some things which cannot be un- 
derstood, and if they could be, no good would ever 
come ofit. Such things had best be left alone.” 
I was silent from amazement. Whatever this 
strange woman was to me, evidently I had been found 
no Sphinx to her, else she would never have read my 
thoughts socunningly. She still stood by the table, 
toying with the moss, when she said these last words. 
Suddenly a spray was sent flying into Mrs. Earle’s 
lap, where she sat on one of our camp stoolsat a little 
distance. That lady looked up with a start of sur- 
prise, and we all turned in our wonderment to Miss 
Clinton. 
“* What has come over you, Gabriella?” asked Mrs. 
Earle. “I hope you do rot take this stool for some 
fortress, and myself for an enemy, that you should 
attempt to shell me out in this style!” 
“Your pardon, Helen,” laughed Miss Clinton. 
“Rest assured, cousin mine, that when I begin a 
bombardment, it will be with something more effec- 
tive than moss. But, seriously, I found a wasp in 
that unlucky spray, and did not particularly relish 
his mode of forming an acquaintance.” 
She held up one delicate finger that bore unmistak- 
able evidences of the wound. Ofcourse we gathered 
about her, full of interest and sympathy. Colonel 
Elwyn found the offending insect, and despatched it 
on the spot. I stood by, trying harder than ever to 
read my Sphinx in the- cool, calm resoluteness which 
she now manifested. At the time I attributed 
it tomy heated imagination, but it seemed as if I 
heard a paper crumpled in the folds of her dress 
at nearly the same second when that flying spray 
of moss lodged in the lap of Mrs. Earle. 1 scan- 
ned her face narrowly, while the excitement in 
respect to the wasp was at its height. There was not 
the faintest trace of agitation or disturbance in her 
features or manner. - 
The two ladies a few its longer, and 
then went away, Colonel Elwyn still escorting them. 
Before departing, Mrs. Earle had exacted, both from 
the general and myself, a promise that we would re- 
turn the call at our earliest convenience. 
General Lennox returned to his writing, while I 
again took up the book in the perusal of which I had 
been so suddenly interrupted. And sonearly half an 
hour went by. Then the general started to his feet 
with a low cry, and began to toss over the papers up- 
on the table with a nervous and trembling hand. 
“Good heavens! Iamaruined man!” he cried, 
desisting at last, his face grown very white. 
“What is the matter? What has happened?” I 
inquired. 
“Those despatches! I could swear they were all 
on this table an hour since, but now one of them is 
nowhere to be found. It is the one I had prepared 
for General Leverett, and the most important of them 
all. I shall be in a sad muss if it is not discovered.” 
“Who has been in to disturb it?” 
“* No one except Colonel Elwyn and those ladies! 
Ah, Ihaveit! They are at the bottom of this mis- 
chief. I could read an intrignante as plainly as 
could be in the eyes of that quiet Miss Clinton. I 
now see why she got up such a wonderful interest in 
my mosses and shells.” 
I thought of the crumpling of paper that I had 
heard, butjsaid nothing. By-and-by the general spoke: 
‘* Winwood, you pretend to be my friend, and now 
you must help me in this affair. To say the least, I 
shall be severely censured, if it leaks out, or any harm 
comes of it. There is no question in my mind but 
that Miss Clinton has the missing despatch, and you 
must contrive some means to get possession of it.” 
“ You may count on me for anything I can do, my 
friend. But how am I to help you here?” 
“In the first place accept Mrs. Earle’s invitation. 
Get on good terms with the family, and leave the rest 
to chance. Miss Clinton is sly as any fox, but you 
must meet craft with equalcunning. If the despatch 
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Ido not know. Just then I was too busily gaged 
in watching the movements of Miss Clinton. She 
had risen, and was leaning carelessly over the table. 
There was still that same nonchalant air of expres- 
sion, but for one moment I think the Sphinx’s riddle 
was very near writing its solution upon her features. 
Only for a moment, however. The expression I saw 
might have been a sharp, sudden flash of lightning 
from a midnight sky, for all the good it: did me. 
Something was revealed by it, but only enough to 
make the riddle more unreadable than befvure. 

Of this much I was satisfied. Inthe cursory glance 


isintended for the enemy, Miss Clinton will only en- 
trust it to the surest hands, and thus it may be weeks 
before a good opportunity fur sending it away will be 
presented. Don’t you see what I would have you do?” 
Ididsee. To save my friend from dishcnor and 
much misery, I was to enter the lists against my 
Sphinx. I felt it would be a hazardous undertaking, 
but I could not look into Lennox’s white, troubled 
fave, and refuse to do what I could tor him. 

IL. 

Fortune seemed to favor me in the extremely deli- 
cate and very unpromising trust General Lennox 





which she had sent over the table, her gaze had en- 














had committed to me, for early the next morning an 


invitation came for the general and myself to attend 
a social party to be held that evening at Mrs. Earle’s, 
Under the existing circumstances, I was at first some- 
what surprised at the invitation, but further reflec- 
tion told me that such a course would be the most 
likely in the world for a trué diplomatist to pursue, 
and if Miss Clinton had the missing despatch, which 
I strongly suspected, just ‘the one she would think 
the best calculated to mislead us. 

Of course we accepted the invitation, for here was 
an opportunity not to be neglected. We arrived at 
Mrs. Earle’s residence at a seasonable hour, and 
found quite a respectable company already assem- 
bled. Our hostess and Miss Clinton received us very 
cordially, and hastened to introduce us to some’ of 
the other guests. 

1t seemed likely to prove a very pleasant company, 
but my mind was too deeply occupied by the real ob- 
ject ot my coming to give room for thoughts of much 
else. It was a long time before I felt at all at liberty 
to polize the att of Miss Clinton, but I 
watched her movements very closely during the in- 
terim. She moved about easily and gracefully among 
the guests, always contriving to keep a crowd fullow- 
ing closely in her wake. She seemed to be one of 
those beings who fascinate without a single effort on 
their part, though it might be difficult to define in 
what the charm consisted in her case. She was fine- 
looking rather than beautiful. There was nothing 
remarkable about her dress. She worea close-titting 
robe of black velvet, only relieved by a deep fall of 
rare old lace, fastened at the neck by a single dia- 
mond of wonderful brilliancy. This was her only or- 
nament excepting a chain of finely-wrought gold, 
creeping in and out of her belt ribbon, and supporting 
a locket studded with brilliants of such artistic ar- 
rangemenj, that when the lamp-light fell upon them 
they flashed out in all the wonderful splendor of pris- 
matic fires. smouldering away under some restrain- 
ing check, from which they are soon to burst forth in 
full glory and magnificence. 





countable feeling came over me that it was to be 
somewhat connected with my own future history. I 
tried to shake off the impression, but it was too 
powerful for all my efforts. There it remained, wheth- 
er heaven-sent or evilly suggested. 


many day-dreams over queer lockets—the duty of a 
friend to a distressed comrade—and so I began to 
bestir myself. The first object, then, was to discover 
what Miss Clinton’s political sentiments might be, 
and thus learn whether she could have any aim in’ 
abstracting the despatch which had been lost. Un- 
less she was a rebel sympathizer, that seemed very 
unlikely. 
By-and-by I worked my way towards the upper 
end of the room, where stood my Sphinx, the centre 
of an attracted circle. She graciously made room for 
me by her side, as she wit d my. app 
took my place as naturally, and with as much un- 
concern, as though it had long been my right. A few 
gay words of badinage were interchanged, and then 
Idrew away my companion to a more retired corner. 
“Are you in a mood for riddle-reading, to-night ?” 
she asked, as we stood in the embrasure of one of the 
windows. 
“T must answer both yes and no. Riddle-reading 
is not a mood with me, but a part of my nature. On- 
ly there must be something worth the trouble.” 
“One is sometimes at a loss to determine what is 
worth the trouble,” she returned. “ But look at 
this! Is there nothing to excite your curiosity?” 


She had detached the locket, and was holding it 
out in the glitter of the lamplight. The colored 
rays shot off from it in lines of glittering fire, as if a 
rainbow had been concentrated into one dazzling 
focus, and dropped suddenly among us. The lustre 
of the gem had a rival in Miss Clinton’s eyes, as she 
stood there, with a delicate flush of e t kind- 
ling on either cheek. There was the real riddle—that 
strange sparkle to be seen in those wonderful orbs. 
There was the enigma I must grow wise enough to 
real, , 

“A very rare gem,” said I, gazing at it admiringly. 
“If you refer to the history that must be connected 
with this bauble, I am certainly very curious.” 

“ That was a part ofmy meaning. This locket strikes 
every one as being something very strange and outre. 
Such arare combination of gems in so trifling an or- 
nament, is seldom met with, to say theleast. Itis an 
heiiloom in our family, and of course. there are all 
sorts of strange stories connected with it—in fact, 
romances enough to keep some novel-writer a long 
time supplied with incidents to draw from. It has 
kept more secrets than one, even in these later days. 
“Not state secrets, Miss Clinton?” I said, at a 
venture. 

“The probabilities of that must be settled in your 
own mind,” was the collected rejoinder. “But ‘rest 
assured that in the hands of the Clintons it would 
only be employed for what is perfectly legitimate and 

right, whether used in affairs of the state or other- 

wise.” 

“Very likely. But sometimes people differ quite 

materially in their ideas of right. For instance, I 

should consider that I committed a great and deadly 

sin in aiding or abetting the present rebellion, while 

another might deem himself perfectly justifiable in 

so doing.” 

“ Very carefully said, Mr. Winwood. But if it will 

help you to the string that holds the key of the riddle 

you are trying so hard to read, know that I do differ 

with you most materially on all political questions. 
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brave men who are struggiing desperately for their 
fair Southern homes, are, in my opinion, the only 
true heroes under the sun.” 

Here was one point gained. 1 had discovered two 
facts from our conversation, first, that Miss Clinton 
was a rebel sympathizer, and secondly, that she at 
least suspected the task I had undertaken. After 
these discoveries, I could no longer doubt that the 
missing despatch was in her possession. 

“You are very candid,” I said, making an effort to 
speak quietly. ‘I am glad to know your real Senti- 


cussed between us.” 


I was taking on, in my turn, something of the char. 
acter of the Sphinx, and she, too, was finding a Tiddle 
not so easy to be read. 

The music now sounded, and I asked her to waltz, 
At first she refused, but I drew her gradually nearer 
the giddy circle of dancers, until we were within the 
spell. A faint, pure color stole into her cheeks, and 
adreamy languor into those glorious eyes. Her hand 
rested lightly on my shoulder, my arm slid around 
her waist, and we were gliding and swaying to the 
soft intoxication of the music, and the sweet infly- 
ences of the dance. | 
Louder and louder swelled the music of the band, 
until it rose in one triumphant peal that almost took 
our breaths away. Faster and faster we wheeled, and 
whirled, and circled through the mazes of the waltz, 
Insensibly we lent ourselves to the enchantment of 
the quickened time, until the room seemed to fade, 
and the dancers grow indistinct, looking more like 
little motes floating about in some stray sunbeam 
than living and sentient human beings. 

Through all this intoxication my brain was clear an] 
true as steel. A sudden purpose ran over it like firs, 
That locket! I was at that moment as fully convinced 


ments, however, because I can now the better avoid | 
those subjects of conversation wliich cannot be dis. |} 


She gave me a quick, searching glance. Evidently 


Iam unable to explain the philosophy of it, but 
when my eyes first rested upon that locket, an unac-.| but settled on my mind with all the power of a cer- 


But I had before me a duty too sacred to permit of 


that it held the despatch I was in quest of, as though I 
had myself seen its white glitter underneath all thi se 
burning gems. The conviction was a sudden ove, 


tainty. Then came the determination to possess my- 
self of it if possible. 

Miss Clinton was yielding herself more and more 
to the delirium of the scene and hour. Her eyelids 
drooped, and she leaned heavily upon my arm, as 
she still kept an almost involuntary time to the music, 
Still whirling, whirling ever, I felt something strike 
upon my boot. A faint flash of starlight gems, and 
then I saw the locket lying against the pillar near 
which we had been waltzing. Probably it had been 
loosely fastened, and had become detached by the 


there it sparkled, almost within my very grasp. 

A moment more, and I had drawn my partner out 
from the giddy circle, and towards the sofa. She 
slightly reeled, and clung closer to my side. I could 
see that sudden faintness had come upon her. De- 
spite the opportunity it offered, this was no time to 
effect my purpose, and so L seated her, and hastened 
for a glass of water, all the time keeping a close watch 
upon the locket. When I again reached her sid 4 
she was sitting up, and looking more like her former 
self. Nevertheless, she drank a little of the water I 
had brought. 

“I donot remember to have asked for this,” she 
said, a little haughtily. 

“No; but I knew you must be warm with waltzing. 
You do not object to having your wants anticipated 
sometimes, I trust.” 

“Ofcourse not! How foolish! Only 1 don’t like 
officiousness.”” 

This was spoken rather testily. I saw what was the 
matter. She was provoked because of the weakness 
she had shown, and the abandon with which she had 
given herself up ‘9 the charm of the music and the 
dance. Isuppose she may have regretted the dis- 
covery I had made, namely, that my Sphinx was on] vy 
mortal, and thus subject to the usual weaknesses of 
mortals. ° 

By-and-by she looked up at me, with a low cry. 
“My locket! Itisgone! What have you done with 
it, Mr. Winwood? I must have it again, this minute!” 
There was real distress in her tone. She stood up 
before me, flushed and eager. I met her gaze with 
one of well-feigned astonishment and pity. It re- 
called her wandering senses, and her manner chang- 
ed instantly. 

“As I before said, the locket is au heirloom,” she 
- begun, apologetically ; ‘and that is why I value it so 
highly. It is missing, and 1 must have lost it in the 
dance. I must beg of you to excuse me, while I look 
for it.” 

She was hastening away, as if determined I should 
have no part in the search, but I was by no means 
willing for such an opportunity to slip through my 
tingers, and so kept my position by her side. 

“One who is good at reading riddles would seem 
likely to be of some service in hunting lockets. You 
ask for no assistance. It may not be expedient to re- 
gard my services so contemptuously,” I said, coolly, 
as we walked on. 

Not quite herself, Miss Clinton coula only murmur 
some inarticulate reply. By this time we were stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the pillar from where the 
trinket had fallen. By a little skillful maneuvering, 
I keptin advance, and had contrived to get my buvt- 
heel on all those flashing fires, before my companion 
was near enough to catch their glitter. The locket 
was lying between the pillar and the wall, and that 
may be the reason why none of the dancers had ob- 
served it. Miss Clinton looked around with a sigh of 
disappomtment, as we paused. Suddenly a dark ob- 
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operative Masons, but be free to men ofall professions, 
provided that they are regularly approved and initi- 
ated into the fraternity.” This resolution entirely 
changed the face of the society, and made it what we 
find it to-day, but did not go into active operation 
until the death of the Grand Master, Sir Christopher 
Wren, who opposed it. 

After the death of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1716, 
the four chief lodges of Englan’! united in one Grand 
Lodge, and elected Matthew Payne Grand Master. 

In 1723, they printed the “ Constitution and Charges 


and then I was after you. I knew you bad your 
doubts regarding it,and now I hope they are satisfied.” 
Well, the next day General Lennox received his 
missing despatch, and I was quite overwhelmed with 
thanks for the delicacy with which I had managed 
affairs. It was along time before my friend could 
credit that [ was really about to marry Miss Clinton. 
On the morning after the wedding I said to Ga- 
briella: 

“The South has not been conquered yet. I thought 
you were going to postpone our marriage until then.” 
“0, you foolish fellow, don’t you know what I 
meant? I was speaking metaphorically! You were 
the North I had reference to, and I the South, and 
you have conquered me, you know!” 

What a Sphinx she was, after all! 





* Because,” I answered, ‘‘ you are the only one con- 
cerned other than myself. To whom else should I 
say it? The courseI have taken seemed the best 
and most agreeable under the circumstances.” 

You are really serious in your proposals?” 
“What an odd question! Otherwise they would 
never have been made. I wait an answer.” 

“My answer, Mr. Winwood,” was the cutting reply, 
‘is that I will marry you one week from the time 
when the North conquers the South! . Not sooner!” 
“In my turn I must now beg to know if you are in 
earnest?” 

“ Yes,” this time slightly elevating her eyebrows. 
“T am very glad to hear you say so, for now I shall 
be sure of your hand eventually.” 

* How can that be?” 

*“ You promise to marry me when the North con- 


«Do you not see it?” she asked, imperiously. 
“Yes; but where is the use in fetching it? I can 
tell, even from this distance, that it is onlya glove 
gome one has dropped.” 

She gave me a swift glance, and then, as if not sat- 
jsfied, looked at me from head to foot. This time 
there was a gleam of intelligence in her eyes. 
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of the Ancient dud Respectable Fraternity of Free- 
masons.” This period may be considered the begin- 4 
ning of modern Freemasonry, and in the short space 
of twenty-five years it spread with miraculous rapid- 
ity over ne«rly the whole of the civilized world, and 


Evidently even to the Antilles, Africa and Hindoostan. Since 
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With this parting shot I turned on my heel and ? 
left her without another word. 

IV. 

Much as I seemed to ignore it, I knew in my own 
mind that Miss Clinton had intended to reject me. 
In a like situation, another might have cut his throat, 
or gone to Europe, or done something equally rash 


tender touch. 

“See,” she said, with perfect coolness, “can you 
not trace the coiling of a snake in all these brilliants? 
There you find its head in that mass of delicately 
wrought gold. It was a queer thought of the artificer.” 
Now that she had pointed it out, I observed the de- 
vice quite plainly. ButI wasat a loss what to say or 


er gradually nearer 


all other degrees as the work of innovators, and as at 
variance with the original system. 

Such is a brief and imperfect abstract of Brother 
Rebold’s history of English Masonry, which we give 
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By-and-by she looked up at me, 


“My locket! Itisgone! What have you done with 
Mr. Winwood? I must have it again, this minute!” 
There was real distress in her tone. 
before me, flushed and eager. 

one of well-feigned astonishm 
called her wandering senses, 
ed instantly. 
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do. lhad been outgeneralled all around. Miss Clin- 
ton observed my embarrassment, but like a truly 
brave officer refused to take advantage of it, and in- 
troducing me to the first red-cheeked damsel we came 
to, left me to chew with her the bitter cud of morti- 
fication. 

Ill. 
The next morning I of course had to recount to 
General Lennox the incidents of the evening. I ex- 


I said nothing about the locket, though still fixed 
in my belief that it contained the paper we were in 
search of. It seemed like a strange hiding-place for 
such an object, but the despatch was closely written, 
and with some pressure, 1 judged that the locket 


hissing hot at my defenceless head, and when I at- 
tempted to take the aggressive, my best shots fell 
harmless about her as if stayed by an impervious coat 
of steel. Her keen, ready sarcasm was too much for 
me, and I was compelled to retire, worsted even in 
‘the first encounter. 

Somehow, during the days that followed, she seem- 
el to select me as the special butt for all her ridicule. 
And yet she never betrayed the least symptom of 
dislike or repugnance. It was as if there was some- 
thing in our natures to make us the warmest and 
best of friends, and something having come between 


! place. I often tried to gain possession of it, or to turn 
the conversation so that I might learn something 
more about it, bat all my efforts were met and par- 
ried with the most consummate skill in strategy. 
Days passed, and [ still came and went, none the 


for ashort time I led a perfect dog’s life, forever at 
her beck and bidding. Never did mistress carry her- 
self more regally, or insist on more abject obedience. 
But such a state of things could not long endure. I 
had no idea of becoming a slave without eventually 
having my turn at ruling, and s» one day I told her 
how much I was learning to luve her. 


and absurd, but I did not propose to follow such idlus- 
trious examples. So instead of pining away, or re- 
ducing my diet, 1 visited at Mrs, Earle’s oftener than 
ever, and passed even more of my time with my rare 
Egyptian. 
To tell the truth, I didn’t quite believe in the rejee- 
tion. I had seen enough of Miss Clinton to feel satis- 


FREEMASONRY IN EUROPE. 


There has been recently published in Paris “A 
General History of Freemasonry in Europe,” by 
Brother Emanuel! Rebold, and which we notice has 
been translated into English by Bro. J. F. Brenan of 
Louisville, Ky. The work is interesting, and fur- 


without comment. 


fied that I was not entirely indifferent to her—to be 
convinced that her intensely proud nature had in- 


nishes us with a Pp 
order from the period of its foundation down to the 


ise and pleasing history of the 





the illusion !’’ 
“ But Evangeline was searching for Gabriel. Im- 
agine that I am he, and then it will be all right.” 
Even from where I stood I could see that my reply 
had slightly disconcerted her. There was a short 


which made it free uf the State, and a government 
within itself, and from this fact arose the term “ free 
mason.” In the year 43, the Emperor Claude sent 
with the Roman legions to Britain a number of these 
corporations of builders, fur the purpose of construct- 


coat, and plunge into the water. A short, desperate 
and exhausting struggle, such an one as I pray God 
I may never again be called on to endure—and we 
were safe on the bank once more, Miss Clinton and I, 
and Mrs. Earle, somewhat recovered from her fright, 
was coming slowly up. 
The next thing I remember, we were all in the car- 
riage, and on our way homeward. I had fainted from 
pure exhaustion. Miss Clinton had just recovered 
her senses, and when I opened my eyes was holding 
my head and gently chafing my temples. I shall 
never furget the glad, happy look that was on her 


“The Sphinx” (1 wonder if she knew that was the 
name I mentally gave her?) ‘is about to read her 
riddles of her own accord,” she said. 

** May 1 open it?” holding up the locket to her view. 

“ Certainly, dear Rett.” 


me. I looked up to find a queer expression in my 
companion’s eyes. 

“* Yes, take it out. It is yours,” she said, and I 
obeyed her in silence. This continued for some mo- 
ments. It was broken at last by Miss Clinton. 

“Tell me truly, Rett, isit that paper or myself that 
you have been making love to?” 











order from the decay into which it had thus been 
forced, to admit, as members, many men of wealth 
and power, who had no intention of assuming its 
operative duties, but who simply desired to foster and 
protect it. These were known as accepted masons, 
and were subjected to certain tests before they were 
admitted. The order was preserved during the mid- 
dle ages in the monastaries, and the Monks were, for 
several centuries, not only members of it, but its most 
ardent supporters. Finally, however, when the 
church cast aside its simplicity, and entered upon the 
career of intrigue and corruption which distinguished 





I. labored in secret for the restoration of the fallen 
throne. They were, according to our author, mainly 
instrumental in bringing Charles II. into possession 
of his rights. 

With the completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral the 


In the year 1703, St. Paul’s Lodge, composed of the 
masons who had been engaged in the erection of the 
cathedral, while avowing their determination to con- 
tinue the existence of so praiseworthy an institution, 
the conservator of religion and tradition, and to per- 
petuate by the beautiful allegories of its legends and 


Those who wish to enter more 
thoroughly into the matter can procure the work of 
the publisher. 





BURNS’S MARBLE PUNCH-BOWL. 

Lieut. Colonel James Glencairn Burns, the young- 
est son of the great Scottish poet, is dead. The colo- 
nel’s claim to any mention in our columns is that he 
was the grandson of a master-mason and the son of a 





performed by R. W. Bro. Wyzeman Marshall, of the 
Grand Lodge, assisted by W. Bro. J. L. Stevenson, 
after which an elegant banquet was served, and at its 
conclusion a Past Master’s jewel was presented to the 


chusetts, assisted by W. Bro. W. D. Stratton. 


“—oe 


FRATERNAL LODGE.—The following brethren have 
been installed as officers of Fraternal Lodge of Hy- 
annis, for the ensuing year: J. W. Chapman, W. M.; 
A. C. Swift, S. W.; J. B. Baxter, J. W.; Zenas 
Marston, Treasurer; O. C. Huxie, Secretary; Charles 
W. Hinckley, S. D.; W. L. Bullock, J. D.; N. Brad- 
ford, S. Steward; Jonathan Baker, J. Steward; B. F. 
Clark, Tyler. 











PRESENTATION.—The members of Amicable Lodge, 





W. M. Henry Endicott, who responded in his usual 
happy . An Hent was placed 
on the tables, and after feasting, dancing was in- 
dulged in until an early hour. 


Nati 








A SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


tion of a girl’s school: Just as the noble lord was 
about to take his leave, he addressed a girlsomewh+t 
older than the resi, and, among other things, inquired, 
“Who made your body?” “ Please, my lord,” re- 
sponded the unsophisticated girl, “‘ Betsy Jones made 
my body; but I meade the skirt myself.” Another 





symbols, its eminently humanitarian doctrines, pass- 





charity scholar, under examination in the Psalms, 
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UNDER THE PALMS. 

Under the palms at rest we lie, 

Under the palms, my steed and I, 

When all is calm in a gentle hush, 

And the western sky hath a crimson flush, 

As the weary and dust-stained Arab band 

Couch in the shade mid the desert sand, 
Under the palms. 





Under the palms, when life was young, 
The tale was told and the lay was sung; 
Under the palms was boyhood's game, 
Under the palms the dream of fame; 
There, too, the vows of love were paid, 
When at silent eve I woced a maid 
Under the palms. 


She blushed, and listened with hope and fear, 
And her eye was dimmed with a rising tear: 
But a smile broke forth, and the tear was dried— . 
As the dew ‘s dispelled before noontide— 
A faltering word, and that smile the sign 
That the maid of my heart was only mine, 

Under the palms. 


Under the palms I would yield my breath, 
And there would I lie in a peaceful death. 
True child of the desert, I love the calm 
That breathes o'er my spirit under the palm. 
The sun has gone down, and in slumber deep, 
I welcome the dreains that visit sleep 

Under the palms. 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES OUTTERFIELD. 





A CASE OF SUICIDE. 

THERE is, if I remember rightly, a small stream in 
the northern part of Vermont called Clyde River, 
which rises in Essex county and flows through a part 
of Orleans county, and there are several very hand- 
some falls in its course, one of which I remember to 
have seen. During a collecting tour, I stopped one 
night with a man whom I had previously met, by the 
name of Isaac Morrison, the handsomest man, I think, 
I ever saw, excepting that he was bald-headed, and 
he was only twenty-six or seven at the time. He told 
me the following incident of his experience, which 
after seeing the man I can easily believe to be true: 

“Tam Massachusetts born, and came to this section 
with my father when I was only fifteen years old. I 
soon formed the acquaintance of the young fulks, 
being somewhat in advance of the community in gen- 
eral in my manners and general appearance. I sup- 
pose I may safely say that I produced something of a 
sensation among the ladies, and something of a sen- 
sation also, though of a different nature, among the 
gentlemen. I speak from my own standpoint, but 
presume I speak the truth. I was very sorry that I 
had such a commonplace name as Isaac, because I 
wrote verses for the papers at divers intervals, and 
because I went familiarly by the name of Ike, which 
I didn’t like. 

“There was to be a May party, and everybody was 
going. John and Peter Brooks were going, the Ste- 
phens children, or young folks, were going, Kitty 
Green was going, and because I was interested in 
Kitty, I was going too. I wouldn’t have gone if thé 
whole town had gone, only that Kitty was going. I 
was only seventeen, but I had notions of my own; I 
loved Kitty, and I was going to be true to Kitty, and 
I hadn’t the least notion of being true to anybody else 
—at least to any other.woman. 

“‘T inquired whether the arrangements were to go 
by couples, or to go in families, and ascertained that 
the party was simply to be a crowd. Some of the 
married people were going, and some of the children. 
Everybody was going that could go. There were to 
be no managers, and no invitations, 

“ ‘And where does this party propose to go?’ I ask- 
ed John Brooks, who first informed me of the matter. 

““*Down by the river, in Gardner’s sugar place,’ 
said John. 

“And what do they propose to do?’ 

“*Gather some flowers, eat sugar, play, talk—we 
shall find enough to do, I take it.’ 

“ ‘And there are no invitations you say, and no go- 
ing by couples?’ 

“**No invitations, only everybody is invited, and no 
going by couples I suppose not, though I got caught 
alittle by not knowing the general understanding 
soon enough. I spoke to Kitty last Sunday, and can’t 
alter the arrangement now.’ 

*¢*The devil you can’t!’ 

“So much escaped me. I was naturally quick, and 
used some forbidden words a little too freely. I know 
1 said ‘The devil you can’t,’ and was sadly mortified 
at my impulsiveness a minute later. John, however, 
seemed tu see no special significance in the words, 
and made no special answer to them. 

“ This was a week before the party. I casually met 
Kitty in the course of the week, and had a very tavor- 
able opportunity of saying some things that lay 
heavily on my heart. 

“«* What troubles you, Ike?’ She could not possi- 
bly have said anything which would have given me a 
better excuse for unbosoming myself. 

“*T am just as God made me. Things trouble me 
that would trouble no other person in the world.’ I 
verily believed it. 

‘“** Have you answered me, Ike?’ She always said 
Ike, which I didn’t like, though had my name been 
anything else, 1 should have thought it kind in her 
to speak tenderly familiar. 

“*T shall never be happy in this world. As cus- 
toms are, there is no happiness forme. I cannot be 
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one of a dozen to love any woman upon earth, and no 
woman upon earth will be satisfied with less thana 
dozen lovers. Flirting I despise. And I should just 
as lief a woman would flirt after she was married as 
before.’ 

“This rough way of exhibiting my spleen evidently 
pained her, and she made no reply. I spoke more 
kindly and more solemnly. 

«Kitty, Iam not made tobe happy. I nevershall 
be happy till I can find one woman willing to give up 
everything forme. Perhaps I ask too much; but I 
ask no more than I am willing to give. Heart to 
heart and hand in hand, is the sentiment of my soul. 
And if I cannot be happy, I don’t want tolive. What 
a hollow kery is the happi of society! I tell 
you, Kitty, that life as it is isa great sham. Idonot 
want it. I consider it a crime to awaken love and 
then disappoint it. 1 shall never be guilty of that 
crime. If I cannot have the joy that I long fur, then 
T shall love only the stars and the mountains. I am 
very sad, and I have reason to be. I have had some 
beautiful dreams, and they are never to be anything 
else but dreams.’ 

‘* Perhaps not,’ said Kitty, archly. 

“«*T know they are not, and I shall dream my last 
dream before many days. No one will regret it; I 
shall not myself: I hope no one will regret it’— 
which was a lie—‘ but I cannot live as I am living, 
and I shall dream my last dream before many days.’ 

“This was all that I wished to say, and I was glad 
rather than otherwise that her sister came into the 
yard and prevented further conversation. 

“It seems incredible at this period of my life, but 
it is seriously true, that I meditated suicide. I was 
all wrought up in the one thought of love, and all my 
love was centered in Kitty Green, and Kitty Green 
was centered in the affections of at least a dozen of 
the young men of the place,as I knew very well. 
My reading at that time was favorable to a develop- 
ment of the heroic, and I associated heroism only 
with love. I was simple enough to believe that there 
was no happiness for me except such as came directly 
or indirectly from Kitty. And yet I was very far 
from having a purpose of suicide. I thought of it as 
ten thousand young people think of death, as a kind 
of heroic relief to some fancied sorrow. My mind 
was poorly balanced, in fact, and afterwards my body 
b poorly bal 1 in 1 I awaited 
the day of the party with intense though mingled 
feelings. 

“The day chanced to be quite warm and exceed- 
ingly clear, and everybody was out in force. A few 
of the young men had invited young ladies, and came 
in couples, and among them John and Kitty. She 
never looked lovelier, and never appeared more gay. 
I consequently never felt more in love, nor more pro- 
voked—nor more desperate. I felt sullen, and kept 











“Quick! quick! he will drown. I will go in 
myself!’ 
‘She did come towards me and reach, till I thought 
the water would sweep her away. 
“*Help! help!’ shouted John. 
in the river!’ 
“Save me! don’t let me die! Kitty, go back. 
John!’ 
* But John was after a pole, and did not hear me. 
“*O, he will drown! he will drown!’ said Kitty, 
stepping out of the water, as the current swept me 
down the stream. 
‘She followed on the bank of the river. The great 
fall was halfa mile below, but the rapids began only 
about a quarter ofa mile below, and if I went into 
the rapids, I must go over the falls, and if I went 
over the falls, there was no hope. Some alder bushes, 
borne down into the stream, afforded a favorable 
point to strike for, and being a good swimmer, I 
made every effort to reach them. 
‘Kitty and John were there before me, and it was 
some consolation that she took the pole in her own 
hands, and reached out anxiously for my life. 
“Work bravely, Isaac! Here is the only chance 
—don’t go by—here—O heavens! he is lost, lost, 
lost!’ 
“She dropped the pole, and I saw John seize her, 
to prevent her falling in herself. I saw her no more. 
The waters swept me on. The current was my mas- 
ter. I could not baffle it fora moment. After that, 
all my attention was directed to keeping my head 
above water. 
“T can tell you nothing of the agony with which 
I went toward the rapids. It is not to be spoken. I 
was young, and whatever I might have fancied in 
safety, I shrunk from death with an agonizing hor- 
ror. Iscreamed for help. I cursed my imprudence. 
I went down the foaming stream, as to a certain hor- 
rible and inevitable death. Yet in all my horror, 
and intensifying my pain, came the thought that 
Kitty loved me. So strong is love, holding its place, 
and claiming homage, even in deathly peril. 
“The party gathered upon the bank, and followed 
me as I went, and I could hear them talking. 
«Ts there no way to save him!’ 
** How did it happen?’ 
“*O my God, my God! we must help him!’ 
*1t is terrible, terrible!” 
«He has caught a log!’ 
“Yes, poor fellow, but it cannot save him!’ 
“T did indeed grasp at a floating log, and it seemed 
to keep my head above water, but I was nearing the 
terrible rapids, and as yet with no hope of deliverance. 
“<The rope, the rope! Where is the rope!’ 
© ¢T will get it!’ 
“ Half a dozen spoke: 
“¢ Quick! 


* Isaac Morrison is 





pretty much by myself, and I could see clearly 
that the reason was generally understood, and gener- 
ally chuckled over. 

‘As the day wore on my morbid state of mind in- 
creased. I had avoided Kitty, and in consequence 
very naturally thought she had avoided nie. I was 
unusually gloomy, and thought her unusually gay. 
The party strayed in groups or couples, as suited their 
taste, and I strayed by myself. About three o'clock 
in the afternoon I came in sight of John and Kitty 
occupying a rural seat by themselves. No one was 
near them, and they were unaware of my presence. 
I could hear no word, but I saw John fall upon his 
knees, while he held her hand in his, and I knew of 
course that the crisis had come. 1 interpreted it that 
John had won andI had lost. The cup of my de- 
spair was full, and I was ready for the sublime. I 
speak of it lightly now, though then it was real. 
‘“They were sitting near the river, and the river 
was swollen with the melting snows. Just above 
them, ‘and not two rods distant, there was a deep 
place, where in company with others I had been ac- 
customed tobathe. A very heavy topped maple grew 
over the river, from whose limbs we plunged into the 
water. I ran past John and Kitty, and climbed the 
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eFG bered that a rope had been used by the 
party for a certain play then in vogue, and I thought 
it possible they might throw it to me, and so draw 
me ashore. It was a great relief. Hope gave some 
feeble rays to illumine the total darkness of my soul. 
The current swept me on nearer and nearer the rapids, 
and hope almost died again. 

***Catch the rope!’ 

“Tt had come in season then. The tall figure of Mr. 
Stephens stood below me, at a favorable point, and he 
spoke strongly. I threw my arm over the log, and 
held my hand for the rope. He threw it, but it was 
light, and fell into the water before it reached me. 
‘“* Now then!’ he called again. 

“Tt was wet now, and came nearer, but still fell 
short; and before he could prepare for another throw, 
I was too far down the river. He ran lower down, 
and threw again, but both my arms were in use to 
keep the log, and how near it came I do not know. 
I know I entered the rapids, and moved faster than 
the party upon the shore. I thought I moved to 
certain death, as indeed 1 should have done, but for 
the log. It struck a rock just above the falls, and 
stopped. The rock was under water, but not far 





tree. 

““* Kitty, see Ike,’ said John. They walked to- 
wards me. 

*** You see him for the last time,’ said I. ‘ Good- 
by, Kitty!’ 

* * Good-by, Ike.’ 

“T doubt whether I should have made the plunge 
if she had entreated, but she spoke so provokingly 
cool, as though the matter could by no possibility be 
anything but a joke, that I instantly determined she 
should know to her cost. I was still further uncer- 
tain whether my resolution would not have fuiled ne 
in the last moment; but I lost my balance, and fell 
into the rushing current below. 

‘I had, as I have intimated, three-quarters of a 
mind to make the plunge befvre I fell. I was no 
sooner in than 1 had more than three-quarters of a 
mind to get out again. However romantically I 
might have thought of a tragic suicide before, every 
vestige of the romance left me the moment I became 
conscious that I was really in the water. I had per- 
formed the same feat an hundred times in summer, 
and gained the shore as easily as I could wish. Now, 
however, I was burdened with my clothing, and the 
river was a torrent. I had also lost my self-control 
by falling instead of diving, and I took water into my 
mouth which strangled me. I was filled with horror. 
Kitty screamed and ran towards me, stepping into 
the water herself. The farce was ended. 

“Go in, help him! help him! 0, do go in, John.’ 
‘They were sweet words, but I wanted to live by 
them, not die by them. 

‘**Y shall go down, I can’t go in; I must get a pole,’ 





gh under to allow the log to float over it. And 
80 I stopped in the midst of the rapids. The party 
gathered against me upon the shore. 

“ «Keep calm now, and there is not the least dan- 
ger,’ said Stephens, speaking to me. ‘Fasten if 
around your chest, and be sure to make it strony, for 
there is a terrible current.’ 

“T was too much exhausted, and too thankful, to 
speak. He threw me the rope, and I fastened it 
around my body. 

“* Keep above the log, and help us as much as you 
can. Now then!’ 3 
‘The moment I was free from the log, the water 
took me down as though it had nothing tv contend 
with. The rope was as a thread in that mighty, re- 
sistless flood, going with a steady sweep down the 
rocks! I heard a shriek of horror above the roar of 
waters, and then went on. The revulsion of feeling, 
from that of safety to that of certain destruction, was 
awful. I knew that further effort was useless, and 
1 made none, but swam with the current. { went 
over the fall, head downward.” 

He paused here in his narrative, asif calling up the 
intense feelings of the hour. 

“But here you are, Mr. Morrison,” I said, “and of. 
course must have been delivered in some way.” 


“Yes, I came up again after I went down, and 
crawled upon a shelf of rock back of the sheet of 
water, from which there was no egress upon either 
side, and which of course no one knew existed. And 
there I was a prisoner for two days and three nights. 
If you think I cannot appreciate the horrors of a 
dungeon, remember that for sixty hours I was on 





said John. 


that cold, wet rock, in total darkness by day and 
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but how could I be found where no one ever 


and in a spot to which it was impossible to 
save by the fearful road which I myself had travelledy 
Upon that rock I thought more than I shall ever 
think again, if I live ten thousand lives. I suffered 
more than I ever can suffer again and live, What 
there was above me I know not, I only know that 
the hard rock was all around me, and the sheet of 
water before me. And I knew that the only poss. Mm 
ble hope of deliverance lay in going under that sheet { 
of water, down, down, and then up on the other side, 
and I knew that there was but little hope of 
coming out safely, however bravely I might go in, | 
seriously meditated stopping there till the water wag 
lower, and actually caught fish and ate them, fn 
that dungeon! I had hook and line in ney pocket, 
and caught something which I always supposed tobe 
fish, no doubt they were, though they tasted oddly, 
and I never saw them. 

“Finally, I determined upon a trial of the only al. 
ternative that remained. I gathered all my ener. 
gies, stood upright on the shelf of rock, and made 
the plunge. It was a very hard struggle, and I came 
nigh losing, but I won. The party was on Thurs. 
day, and I appeared on Sunday. I went home and 
found no one there. I changed my clothing, and 
went out to find some one, and met John. 

“*« Why, good heavens!’ said he. 

“*T am alive, you see.’ 

“You are—Ike, you’re living! But you must | 
have risen from the dead. Come with me to the 
church. The minister is preaching your funeral ser- 
mon!” 

“<‘Let him finish it then in peace. 
Kitty?” 

“*O—Kitty, she is sick!’ } 

“I went immediately to Mr. Green’s, and directly to 
the sick bed of Kitty. Her mother was with her, 
and she said a great many things of which I know 
nothing. I spoke immediately, without giving Kitty 
time to be surprised. 

“* You see Iam alive, and safely back again. I | 
am very sorry that you are sick, Kitty, I did not like 
to have you step into the water—’ || 

“If Kitty’s arms were around my neck, and my | 
voice smothered, it was no great matter, for after | 
that Kitty and I were married. . If [ commit suicide | 
again, it will be when Iam older, and in warmer and | 
stiller water.” : 
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THE PARSON AND THE REPORTER, 
A most extraordinary scene recently occurred ina 
church in Bridgewater, arising from a dispute be- 
tween the pastor and the congregation in regard to 
the placing of candlesticks on the communion table, 
the introduction of which articles the people conceived 
to savor too muchof Puseyism. Thechurch wardens 
finally appealed to the bishop of the diocese to have 
the objectionable candlesticks put out of sight, and, 
after investigation, he ordered the incumbent imme- 
diately to remove them, and at the same time express 
regret for having acted contrary to the wishes of his 
congregation. Accordingly, on the following Sunday 
there was a crowded congregation assembled to listen 
to the “ regrets” of the offending divine, and among 
them a reporter for one of the local papers, prepared 
to chronicle the proceedings. The reverend gentle- 
man espied the reporter, wiih his book in hand, upon t 
which he said, ina loud tone of voice, ‘‘I shall refuse t 
L 
f 





to proceed with my sermon till that person puts away 
his writing materials. I will not submit to sucha 
desecration of God’s house.” The reporter remained as 
before, and the reverend gentleman then abruptly 
closed his book, pronounced the benediction, and sent 
the congregation away without the sermon. In the 
afternoon the reporter was again present, and the ser- 
vice proceeded as in the morning, until the clergyman 
ascended the pulpit, and looking towards the reporter, 
he said, “Before I commence my sermon, I must 
again reanest that person to put away his writing 
materials. If he wil) not do so, I must call upon the 
churchwardens to take them from him; and if they 
will not do so, I must call upon the congregation to 
take them from his hands.” A rough-looking fellow, 
a boatman, who was in a pew at some distance, rose 
with angry looks, and gesticulating fiercely, said, “ If 
the churchwardens wont do their duty, somebody 
must.” He seemed disposed to carry his idea of duty 
to a practical conclusion, when the clergyman, secing 
he had gone tov far, motioned to his muscular ally to 
sit down, and he did so. The reverend gentleman 
then said, “It will be impossible fur me tv go on with 
my sermon after the deliberate insult which has been 
perpetrated. It was my desire to have welcomed 
back to their seats in the house of God, the church- 
wardens; and they have cast a deliberate insult upon 
me, for I have full evidence that that miserable indi- 
vidual (the reporfer) is here at their instigation, and 
by that proceeding they have placed themselves be- 
yond all sympathy.” The congregation then left the 
ehureoh, 





CHINESE DUCKS. 

The Chinese are the greatest raisers of ducks in the 
world. They place the eggs in boxes of sand, and | 
hatch them by means of artificial heat. The ducks 
are fed on boiled crawfishes, and crabs cut in sma) 
pieces and mixed with boiled rice. They are kept 
in boats, three or fuur hundred in each, going out to 

feed in the morning, and returning when called by { 
the voice of their master. It is stated that, on some 
of the rivers, in the Celesiial Empire, many thousand 
boats may be seen, each containing three or four hun- 
dred ducks, When we consider this fact, is it any 





night! I hoped and hoped that I should be found; 


longer a wonder that China is so famous for quacks ? 
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I marked his neatly-twisted tie, 
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Where’er the dashing dancer came; 
With lilac gloves and polished boots, 
He waltzed beneath a band of Coote’s. 


Thicker and thicker grew the crowd, 
And ruddier grew his pleasant face; 
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CWritien for The Flag of our Union.) 
DESTINY. 


. BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 
eer 


I stood at eve above the mighty waters 
Upon a crag of wild Atlantic's shore; 

I heard, far down the endless roar and thunder, 
The great waves falling, falling evermore. 


The western sky was tinged with sunset golden, 
And far adown the dark waves caught the glow 

Returning homeward from their distant journey, 
To dash and mingle on the rocks below. 


Each life's a wave of time’s tempestuous ocean, 
Each wave is destined for the distant shore; 

Beneath the crags in heaven-lit splendor glowing, 
They ‘re dashing, falling, falling evermore. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


FORTY-SECOND MEETING. 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


TOMMY BINGHAM. 

“T HAVE a story which I will read to the Club this 
evening,” said John Peaslee, when all were gathered 
around the table, and ready for whoever would enter- 
tain them. 

** We shall be very glad to hear it, John,” said Mr. 
Johnson. 

So, unrolling the 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





for the minister, and let him go by; but Tommy did 
not have a very large bump of reverence, so he blew 
a bean, and hit the parson directly in the eye, caus- 
ing it to smart woefully. This frightened him very 
much, and he was still more alarmed when he saw 
the reverend gentleman open the front gate, and 
walk up the doorsteps. The next moment the door- 
bell rang. Tommy did not dare to go, so he peeped 
out of the window, and could just see the minister’s 
hat, as he stood on the upper step. Again and again 
the bell rang, but Tommy did not stir, and at last 
Parson Snoftin went off; but after he had got into 
the street, he turned his head quickly, and Tommy 
dodged out of sight again, but he felt that he was 
seen. 

“ Pretty soon an organ-grinder came along. When 
he got opposite Mr. Bingham’s house, he slipped the 
organ off his back, and, resting it on a short pole, 
threw back the cover, and showed a lot of little im- 
ages, bowing their heads, and waltzing round in a 
very comical manner. Then he turned the crank, 
and the organ commenced playing a very lively tune. 
Tommy was much pleased with this new attraction; 
he laid down his bean-blower, and hurried down 
stairs, put on his hat, and went out to get a near view 
of the wonderful organ. Now his mother had charg- 
ed him not to go out of the garden uritil she returned, 
but Tommy was very eager to see the little images, 
and thought that it would be no harm for him to ven- 
ture outside the gate fur just alittle while. Theman 





who had the organ was not a very honest-looking 


man. He had thick black hair, all shaggy and un- 
kempt, a rough and dirty-looking beard, with small, 
shining black eyes looking out from among it. He 





ipt, John das 
follows: 

“Once there was a little boy named Tommy Bing- 
ham. He lived with his father and mother, in a nice 
house, ina pleasant country village. There was a 
large garden for him to play in, a swing hanging from 
the limb of an old apple-tree, a see-saw, a barn to 
play in when the weather was stormy, and a pretty 
summer-house, covered with honey-suckles, where 
little humming-birds built their nests, and darted in 
and out all day long, much to Tommy’s delight; and 
many hours he passed in trying to catch one of them, 
but they were always too quick for him, Tommy had 
a number of pets, and he loved them all very much, 
In the first place, there was Pontu,a great black 
Newfoundland dog, so strong that Tommy could sit 
astride of his back, and ride all around the garden. 
In winter time, Ponto could be harnessed to a box- 
sled, and haul Tommy all around. He was a good 
dog, and everybody liked and admired him. 

“Then there was a gray and white pussy-cat, and 
her name was Victoria, but Tommy always called her 
Vic. She was a very good friend with Ponto, and often- 
times would lay down between his paws when he was 
asleep, and take a nap, too. Tommy had taught her 
a good many things, and she was very knowing. 
When she ate her dinner, she would eat from the 
plate, and not pull the food off on the floor, as cats 
usually do. Mr. Bingham had bought a pretty little 
collar for Vic, and she always wore it round her neck. 
It had Tommy’s name on it, and the name of the 
street he lived in. 

“Another pet was the canary bird, which hung in 
his handsomely-painted cage all the day long, singing 
and hopping from perch to perch, pecking his seed, 
and pluming his wings, as contentedly as if he had 
not been a prisoner all his life in that narrow cage. 
Tommy had three white rabbits, which he kept in a 
box in the barn. They had long white ears, and 
bright pink eyes, but they could not be let out, for 
they visited the neighbors’ gardens, and made sad 
havoc there, so it was "necessary to keep them shut 
up. In one corner of the garden was a pool of wa- 
ter, and near it was a stake driven into the ground; 
to this stake was tied a turtle, the string being tied to 
a hole in the edge of the turtle’s shell. This was a 
funny pet. Tommy had bought it of a boy in the 
street; the price paid was six marbles, a piece of red 
chalk, the stump of a lead-pencil, and a broken 
gimlet. 

“These were Tommy’s pets. Many little boys 
would think themselves very fortunate to have one 
pet, but Mr. Bingham allowed his little son to have 
as many as he would take proper care of. 

“Tommy was generally a pretty good boy; but 
sometimes he would get out of sorts, and be mis- 
chievous, although he was always sorry when he had 
done anything wrong, and would resulve to be a bet- 
ter boy. 

“One day his mama was obliged to leave him at 
home all alone in the hodse. The cook had got angry 
about something, and had gone off without any warn- 
ing, so that Mrs. Bingham decided to go to a distant 
street, and get a young girl to come and do the work, 
until an experienced cook could be procured. Tom- 
my thought it was fine fun to have the whole house 
to himself. He roamed through every room, leaving 
all the doors open, an: everything in confusion. At 
length he stationed himself at the parlor window, and 
knocked on the glass loudly whenever any one was 
passing. He would then hide behind the curtain, 
thus causing people to stop and look at the house in 
amazement. Tired of this, he went to the store- 
closet, and filled his pocket with dry beans; then, 
taking a long tin tube, which he called his bean- 
blower, he went to an upper chamber, and amused 
himself by blowing beans at the passengers in the 
street. Tommy thought it was grand fun to see the 
beans strike on a gentleman’s hat or a lady’s bonnet, 
and go bounding off, before they could see what had 
hit them. At last hesaw the minister, Parson Snoffin, 
coming along. He ought to have had some respect 


1 to be much pleased to have Tommy come out 
and look at his organ. When the tune was finished, 
he held out his hand, as if he wanted something. 

“What do you want?’ asked Tommy. 

“*A penny,’ replied the organ-grinder. 

“*O, Lhaven’t got any money,’ replied Tommy. 

“*Have you got anything that I can eat?’ asked 
the man. 

ace Yes, 
Tommy. 

“*T shall like that. Have you a piece of cold meat?’ 
was the next question. 

“*] don’t know—I will see.” And Tommy moved 
to go into the house. . 

“** Wait a minute, sonny; I will go into the kitchen 
and eat it,’ said the man. And he walked into the 
front garden, and left his organ on the grass-plat, 
near the gate. 

“* Where’s your mother?’ asked the man. 

***She’s gone out,’ replied Tommy. 

‘And left you all alone?’ 

“*Yes. I can take care of the house,’ said Tom- 
my, boastingly. 

“At this piece of information, the man began to 
look around more boldly than when he first entered. 
He walked around the room, and handled things very 
coolly. He went to the secretary, and opening a 
drawer, said: 

‘“** Here is where your father keeps his money, isn’t 
it?’ 

“‘Now it must be remembered that Tommy was 
only six years old, and not very discreet. He did not 
know that it was very improper for him to tell where 
his futher kept his money, or very silly to let a stroll- 
ing organ-player into the house, and let him know 
that he was all alone. 

“* Yes; father keeps some money there, and grand- 
pa’s gold watch,’ he replied. 

** Well, now, little boy, I will have that luncheon. 
Let’s see—is it in this closet?’ 

**No; the things are in the kitchen store-closet,’ 
answered Tommy; and he led the way into the kitch- 
en, and entered the spacious closet. 

“The stranger followed close behind, and took a 
keen survey of everything. On one side of the closet 
was a row of shelves, and on the other side, high up 
on the wall, was a single shelf, too high up to be of 
any use. The organ-grinder saw it, and taking Tom- 
my in his arms, placed him on the shelf, befure the 
little fellow was aware of it. 

*** Now stay there awhile,’ said the man; and he 
commenced making a feast from the many good 
things which the closet afforded, 

“Tommy was frightened enough at such treatment. 
The shelf on which he sat-was very narrow, and he 
did not dare to move, lest he should fall. The dis- 
tance from the floor was great, and he saw no way of 
getting down. When the man had satistied himself 
with the nice things he found, Tommy heard him go 
into the dining-room, and enter the closet there, and 
to his great horror, he heard the rattling and jingling 
of the silver forks and spoons, and knew that they 
were being stolen. 

“*Odear—that man is stealing mother’s silver, and 
the next thing he will be going tu father’s secretary. 
I wish that I could get down trom this shelf.” And 
Tommy glanced down from his lofty perch, to the 
floor beneath. The height was too great, and he did 
not dare to jump, so he began to scream as loud as he 
could, ‘Help! Help! Stop thief!’ But nobody heard 
him, unless it was the: thief himself, and he knew 
well enough that Tummy was powerless. But Tom- 
my’s screams were heard at last; for Mrs. Bingham 
returned about an hour afterwards, and was some- 
what surprised to tind the front door open. She en- 
tered the parlor, and was again astonished to see the 
secretary opened, and ber hasband’s' papers all disar- 
ranged. Then ‘Tommy’s cries attracted her attention, 
and she hastened to find him. 

“*Why, Tommy Bingham, how did you get up 
there?’ she asked, on discovering him in the closet. 


I will give you a slice of bread,’ said 





“*A hand-organman put me up here, mama,’ he 





replied, ‘and I could not get down again. Has he 


gone away now?’ 

“Mrs. Bingham pulled a table from the kitchen 
into the closet, and, climbing upon it, she could reach 
Tommy well enough to take him down. He was glad 
enough to find himself on the floor again, but he felt 
sorry when he saw how the wicked man had stolen 
his mother’s silver, and robbed his father of the nice 
watch that had belonged to grandpa; he wished that 
he had obeyed, and staid quietly in the house. 

“What shall we do, mama?’ he inquired, his eyes 
filling with tears. 

“* We must send word to father, right off, and he 
will notify the police of the robbery,’ said Mrs. Bing- 
ham. ‘I wish [ had some one to stay here while I 
went to tell him. Ah, there is Parson Snoffin going 
by; I will call him in.’ 

“So she went to the window, and called to the 
minister, who came to the door, his-eye very much 
infl 1 and bloodshot. He looked at Tommy, and 
said, solemnly: 

“*T am indebted to you for this inflamed eye, 
young man, am I not?’ 

“Tommy hung his head, much ashamed, while 
Mrs. Bingham looked very much surprised. and want- 
ed to know what he meant. Parson Snoffin then re- 
lated how he had been passing the house, and Tom- 
my had blown a bean into his eye. Mrs. Bingham 
was much grieved to hear that her little boy had been 
so bad, and Tommy felt sorry, too, for his naughti- 
ness, and he told Doctor Snoftin so, and was readily 
forgiven. 

“Mrs. Bingham then hastened to her husband’s 
store, and told him of the theft, and gave him Tom- 
my’s description of the man. The police were soon 
in search of him, but could not get any trace of him. 
Tommy discovered the hand-organ ina thicket in 
the garden, where the man had hidden it, as it was 
too heavy and too conspicuous to be carried with him. 
In three days the news came that the thief had been 
arrested in a neighboring town, and would be brought 
onin an early train. All the silver ware and the 
gold watch were recovered, but the money he had 
taken was not recovered. In the course of time the 
fellow was tried, and found guilty, and the judge 
sentenced him to a term of twenty years in the State 
Prison. 

“Tommy learned a good lesson from this adventure 
of his, and always after that he was a very obedient 
boy, finding plenty of enjoyment in harmless amuse- 
ments, and troubling no one. The old hand-organ 
was kept in the family for many years, and i 





Humors of the Day. 
MR. PHILISTINE DRONE'S WOOING. 

I beg to lay befvor the readers of yoor valuable 
paiper a hart-rending eppysode of the halscon dais of 
my yoothful innossence. When I was a blushing boy 
of sum 28 summers, and at that aige pekuliarly sen- 
sitive to the arrors of Kupid. Ye gods! my ink turns 
pail when I think of the objict of my jeuvenile 
affeckshuns, 

Do not shudder when I tell yu that I fell in luv 
with a seckund-hand article, a femail dressed in 
black, the habillyments of the graiv; in short, a 
widder. 

The idul of my hart was ritch, but do not suppose 
for a singul moment that I associated my dreems of 
bliss with luv of filthy luker; not wonce! 

My angul’s naim was Celestia Byte; and wo is me, 
1 went for Byte, and kum back bitten. Wun nite, 
while listening to her sole-sorrin stranes upon a five- 
shilling akkordeon, I was about to pore my tail of luv 
at her feet, when she sed: 

“Philly” (she alwais kalled me Philly), “ Philly, 
deer, wilst not purchis me sum music?” 

* Lite of my hart,” sed I, “thy behests shall be 
obeyed.” 

“ Kall me pet naims,” said the tender-harted sary- 
fim, and immegiately swooned with delite. 

That nite as I took my departure from. the bootiful 
Celestia’s I sed to myself, “‘ Undoubtedly she luvs me. 
O, heavenly thought! Ken 1 be awaik?” which was 
not very likely, seeing as I had my pocket pickt by 
an audashus fellow who had taiken advantaige of my 
abstraction. 

When I neckst addressed Celestia, ’twas with a luv 
letter, which I indited after grate efforts, with the aid 
of my stoopendus jenius and an old song book. The 
missive red as folloes, to wit: 


**DEEREST CELESTIA:—Fare wun of the Golden 
Locks, ever of thee 1’m fondly dreeming. Thy brite 
smile haunts me still. Adorable wun, thou art the 
only woman I ever luved. Beluved Girl, thou art 
so nere and yet so far. Rock me to sleep Beautiful 
dreemer. I'd offer thee this hand of myne. Wilt 
acksept, from yoor troo luv, PHILLY DRONE.” 


This I seeled, and sent to my hart’s affinity, and 
reseaved the following anser. It red thusly: 


“DEER P. D.:—Sportive boy, everything is selu- 
brius, O, kum, kum! AmI oram I not. Exkuse 





ally the children were allowed to turn the crank, and 
*make it go.’ Finally it got out of order, and was 
put away in the garret, where everything goes that 
wont go down stairs.” 

Here ended John Peaslee’s story, and he received 
the thanks ofthe Club for entertaining them. A few 
minutes remained for conversation, and then the 
meeting adjourned. 


Here the reports of the meetings of “‘ Our Young 
Folks’ Club” will cease for a while, and the young 
readers of *‘ The Flag of our Union ”’ will tind in place 
of them an interesting and entertaining juvenile 
story every week. 


A CAT AN HEIRESS. 

One of the most exquisite musicians in her time 
was Mile. Dupuy, of the French opera. Her playing 
upon the harp was the wonder of Paris. She was 
convinced, however, that she owed her artistic ex- 
cellence to her favorite cat! And of this strange in- 
timacy between a charming woman and her quadru- 
ped favorite, Moncrif, her biographer, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars: ; 

Of course the lovely musician’s practisings at home 
were assid and tant. But as soon ax she sat 
down and began a prelude upon the instrum-nt, she 
noticed that her cat assumed the attitude of intense 
attention. At the point of the instrument’s arriving 
at any passage of peculiar beauty, the excited grimal- 
kin went into a feline ecstasy; and so well measured 
was this sensibility, according to the excellence of the 
playing and the pathos of the composition, that Mile. 
Dupuy was able to judge of the quality of the music 
by the manitest emotions of her cat. She became a 
devout pussevite, in fact, believing that the nervous 
creature was an exact prophet, foretelling precisely 
how music would affect an audience. And she was 
grateful accordingly to the friend to whom she thought 
she owed mainly her artistic success. 

In her last illness, at the approach of death, Mile. 
Dupuy sent for the notary to make her will. She had 
accumulated a fortune by her profession; and the 
first clause of her testament was the giving of her 
town house und her country house to her cat! She 
added to this annuity sufficient for the comfortable 
support of the four-legged mew-sician during its nat- 
ural life; and to make sure that this, her last will 
and testament, should be respected, she gave several 
legacies to friends, on the express condition that they 
should see to the fultilment of her wishes. It was also 
a condition that they should severally take turns 
during the week in going to see and keep company 
with the orphan puss. 

Moncrif adds that the relatives of Mlle. Dupuy 
disputed the validity of the will, and a lawsuit was 
the conseyuence—Grimalkin vs. Dupuys. But the 
cat gained the case, and lived out her days with the 
genteel alternation between an elegant house in town, 
and her charming country house. The particulars of 
the final cat-astrophe are not given. 











The high-minded and the low-minded come in 
contact without mixing, like oil and water. 





my inkoherency. The thought will drive me mad. 
“ CELESTIA.” 


Upon reeding of which I immegiately fainted and 
swooned in my own fvotsteps. 

*Twas evening when I again started forth to visit 
the dommysil of the salubrius widdoe, and the stars 
seemed to shine in mello lite upon my kare-worn 
linnyments as if they new that I was sun to jine my 
fait with wun who wus too angelick tor a lengthened 
residence upon this sinful stere; and while my hart 
beet with overpowering emoshuns, I asked myself in 
murmuring acksents if 1 wus wurthy of this earthly 
sherrybim, and arriving at her dore at the instant I 
asked this question, I was ushered in before 1 had 
time to anser it. 

When I stood in the presens of the happi gurl, she 





“ Philly, deer, do I wunct again behold thy franc 
and open kountenance?” 

“ O Celestia! prey do not gaze upon me in that re- 
fulgent stile—do not; my hart will bust!” said I. 
“And now tell me when thou wilt be my bryde?” 
And I kneeled befure her, mutch to the damage of 
my best pants. 

“Thy Bryde?” said Celestia, disdainfally. 

“Ay, swete wan!” sed I, throeing my arms around 
her lovingly. ‘ When will we be married?” 

But imagine my surprise when Celestia hit me 
akrost the hed with a fire-shuvel, and then asked me 
what J ment. 

“ Didn’t you promise to marri me?” sed I. 

“Marri you!” she sed. ‘Do yoo suppose that the 
anshant family of Byte wood disgrais thar naim by 
affilyating with a Philistin?” 

“ But,” sed I, “didn’t I rite you a letter, offering 
my hand, and didn’t you rite me a letter acksepting 
it?” 

She burst out laffiin, and sed: 

“Yoo big fool! I thought it wus a list of the mu- 
sick you was guing to send me;” and she swept from 
the room skornfully. 

I left her kursed threshold, never more to return. 





MINOR JOKES. 

DIFFICULT YET EAsy.—If a police officer is after 
you, the best thing you can do is to Jock the door, 
and then bolt yourself. 

NEw NAME FoR A STEALER OF WATCHES.—Pro- 
crastination. 

Why is playing chess a more exemplary occupation 
than playing cards? Because you play at chess with 
two bishops, and at cards with four knaves. 

Woman is said to be a mere delusion, but it is some- 
times pl t to hug del 





Flowers fling their wealth upon the vacant air, and 


rich men often fling theirs on the vacant hair. 


Why is a bald head like heaven? Becanse there’s 
no parting nor dyeing there. 

What sbip should be fzeighted with knowledge? 
Scholarship. 


What word of ease is like a call to meals? Com- 
for-table. 
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A WILL IS A WAY. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





“ Venice spent what Venice earned." 


HE Greys -were what is called 
*“commonish people.” They 
could read, write—well, they 
couldn’t spell—and they could 
cast up their accounts without 
counting their fingers. This 
was the extentof their literary 
acquirements. On the subjects 
of history, science and art, their 
childlike unsophisticatedness 
was beautiful to behold, In 
manners they were coarse and 
forward, loud of voice and laugh, 
given to slang talk, and over- 





flowing with a lowwit. Moral- 
ly, they never ged the 
laws, but they not high 


_ principle. Physically, they were particularly tall, 
sandy-haired, blue-eyed, red-faced, and rather raw- 
boned. The united length of the five sons and four 
daughters, all adults, was fifty-two feet nine and a 
halfinches. They ate enormously, and were given to 
chewing spruce gum, talking with it in their mouths, 
to the chewing also of their words. One real supe- 
riority they did possess, and that, perhaps, sprang 
from a defect; they were unquenchably cheerful. 
Probably there had not been an hour of gloom in 
their united lives. If one was ill, the others langhed 
at him, and the patient Yanghed at himself. They 
died laughing, and the survivors laughed at the dead. 
They were incapable of love, rightly so called, but 
they had strong likings, and persistent, inveterate 
dislikes. They jarred among themselves at times, 
but hung together if any outsider interfered, so that it 
was said of them that they were like a nest of worms; 
touch one, and they would all squirm. And, union 
being strength, this family were strong in their way» 
and being also in comfortable circumstances, com- 
manded a sort of respect. Being, moreover, lively, 
hospitable, and apparently good-natured, their com- 
pany was much sought by such as were fond of hav- 
ing what they called a good time. 


who was loud, persistent and bold. 


master, 
tiiumph. 


herself into a ball-room star, 


showy, and hers mde a superb voronet. Her com 
plexion threw off its out-door tan and freckles, an 


Of all this family of domestic animals, the one 
whom we have to do with is the youngest, Fanny, 
who shot suddenly up to being a tall girl about her 
fourteenth year. Before that year if any one had 
thought of her, it had been as a hoydenish romp, 
who went with the heels of her stockings out, and 
gradually pulled down the toes of the stockings as 
they wore, till they dropped at last about her ankles, 
and 8o off her feet; who wore hideous clothes neither 
clean nor whole; who would slide down hill on a 
sled, boy-fashioy, with liberal exposition of limbs, 


Her fourteenth winter came, and Miss Fanny’s 
elder sister took ber toilet in hand, and one of her 
long brothers took her to dancing-school. She pro- 
gressed wonderfully, being troubled with no bashful 
hesitations, and while more practised pupils were 
timidly counting their oné-two-threes, she went 
whirling about the hall on the arm of the dancing- 
her cheeks crimson with exercise and 

Young ladies began to nutice her, and 
presently young gentlemen also, and before they 
knew ir, the filthy hoyden was rapidly transforming 


Unlike the rest of her family, she had black hair. 


It was not fine, to be sure; but fine hair is seldom 


became a brilliant white, the color gathering richly 
in cheeks and lips. ‘Then it was discovered that her 
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